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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be gad to consider any MSS., thotographs, or sketches 
submitted to him, but they should b2 accompanied with stamped addressed 
exvelopes for return tf unsuitable. In casz of loss cr injury he cannot hold 
himself resporsible for MSS., photographs, or sketches, ard publicatin in 
Country LIFE can @lone be talen as eviaence of accettance. he name and 
address of the owner should be placed on the back of ali pictures and MSS, 


FARMERS AND THE 
_ EDUCATION RATE, | 


I. are constantly noticing indications that farmers 
believe the burden of rates to have increased to 
such an extent that it is becoming intolerable, 
and the various meetings of their associations 
heid during the autumn have produced many 

resolutions and speeches putting this dissatisfaction into words. 
For example, at the Darlington meeting of farmers, at which 
there were representatives from the most important districts in 
the Northern Counties, a very strong resolution was moved, which 
evidently carried the sympathy of a great number of those 
present, though it was amended at the instance of Lord Barnard. 
This was to the effect that secondary education should alc eeniae 
and not charged upon the public funds. The idea unc lerlying this 
seems to be that each citizen has a right to receive from the State 
the elements of education, but that the more recondite subjects 
ought to be paid for by the parents or guardians. The 
mover of the resolution supported it on the ground that if 
things were to go on as at present “it would be an utter 
impossibility that people could pay the rates that were imposed 
upon them.’’ He went on to say that secondary education on the 
rates meant, in practice, that the children of the middle classes 
would be educated at the expense of the State. We do not 
know that the contingency is so dreadful as it appeared to his 
imagination. At any rate, the other side of the case is quite 
arguable, and there is a section—and perhaps a growing 
section—of the people of this country who hold that it w ould 
be much more satisfactory to bring the whole educational 
system under the governance of the State, so that the 
individual would not pay for his own children, except indirectly 
as a citizen of the Empire. At present the ancmaly is 
presented that while, for the most part, the elementary schools 
are conducted with ‘efficiency, there is no guarantee that the 
equally important education of middle-class children is under- 
taken by properly-qualified persons. 

As showing how much the subject is engaging the attention 
of people in the country, it may be useful to refer to a speech 
made by Mr. Mildmayv, M.P., at the thirty-fourth annual 
ineeting of the Totnes Union Agricultural Society. Mr. Mildmay 
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directed a great deal of his attention to this burning question of 
increased local rates, and referred particularly to the work of 
the Co nmittee which has been appointed to enquire into the 
public expenditure in England and Wales in regard to local 
rates and other resources. This Committee recoznised the 
extreme diversity in the rates levied by local authorities, and 
the variation in the proportion which this amount bears to the 
total local rates. Mr. Mildmay referred to a suggestion made 
the other day by Dr. Macnamara, who proposed that education 
should be a national charge. “I should give a most hearty 
support to ihat,” said Mr. Mildmay, and he went on 
to ask ‘why should agriculture pay such an enormous 
proportion of this education rate for an education w hich 
he would not say unfitted the people to work in the fields, 
but which, at any rate, was calculated to make them go 
afield, and was not calculated to promote a supply of < 90d 
agricultural labourers ?’’ He went on to show that the ¢:eat 
difficulty in the event of the State taking over the whole bus: iess 
of education would be to ensure economy; but he gav- it 
as his belief that ‘‘ with hard-and-fast rules as to the expendiiure 
of the money on salaries of officials and teachers” he did 
not see why there should be any excess of expendi ire, 
The cases we have quoted are but a few out of many that ¢ to 
demonstrate the increasing dissatisfaction in rural districts. \Ve 
do not say that the remedy proposed is a good one. The ques ion 
is so large that it would be premature to pronounce an opi: ion 
upon it until facts have been carefully collected and sii ed, 
lcducation, as it happens, does not stand alone. The high vay 
rate is at least equally objectionable to farmers. They see nat 
the roads are no longer used exclusively, or anything ike 
exclusively, for local traffic, but that, on the contrary, they a:= a 
greater convenience to the distant traveller. This, of couse, 
touches upon the motor traffic. It is clearly to the advantag > of 
all interested in automobilism that the roads should be improved 
from what they are now. The dust question is not one for the 
pedestrian and horse-carriage-owner only. Whoever has been 
seated in a motor-car in dry summer weather, and has had the 
experience of being passed by one that is swilter, must have an 
acute sense of the quantity of dust left behind by the passing 
machine. Many processes are at this moment being tentatively 
applied for the purpose of ascertaining how far this nuisance is 
removable. The present writer has witnessed thé effect produced 
by a patent appliance on a notoriously dusty road, and it seems 
entirely satisfactory. In fact, it has improved the highway, not 
only for motors, but for ordinary carriages and bicycles. The 
only question that remains to be settled is as to the cost and 
durability of the road thus treated. We need not, however, 
follow the question further now, our only reason for referring 
to it being that any radical alteration in the highway system of 
England must lead toa very considerable outlay, and this outlay 
would bean addition to burdens of whose dimensions we already 
hear loud complaints. The taxpayers may in the end have to 
choose whether they will have the road expenditure nationalised o: 
education paid for out of national funds. Tne main objection to 
handing the maintenance of the schools entirely. over to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in our opinion, is that it would 
transfer the responsibility from local to central bodies. If the 
Exchequer bore the whole expense of education it would be only 
proper and natural that the system should be under the contro! 
of Government officials. It would be an anomaly that public 
opinion would not permit if the localities were freed from local 
rates, and yet had the privilege of electing those who would 
direct the education policy of a district. The old principle of the 
constitution is that representation and taxation go hand in hanc’ 
To allow local bodies to take charge of the schools and control 
theexpenditure connected with them, and yet have no responsibility 
in the matter of raising the money, would be simply to invite 
misinanagement. 

Thusit is evident that no satisf actory solution of the question 
has yet been put forward. It is well that farmers and the 
followers of other rural callings should combine for the purpose 
of ventilating their grievances and thinking out remedies for 
them. That is the only way in which we can imagine a set‘le- 
ment being arrived at. But so many different forces have io 
be allowed for and harmonised, and the dangers lying in any 
course of action are so subtle and manilold, that the work 
of finding a way out is much more that of an Imperial statesiman 
than of a local politician, though we may always listen it) 
interest and give a welcome to the suggestions made by the laiicr, 


Our Portrait Illustration 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Oxmanto ‘1, 
( whose marriage to Lord Oxmantown took place last w. ek 
at Clumber. Lady Oxmantown is a daughter of Mr. Cecil «1d 
Lady Beatrice Lister-Kaye of Denby Grange, Wakefield, . 1d 
her husband, who is a captain in the Irish Guards, is the el: st 
son of the Earl of Rosse. 
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"ROPEAN politics at the present moment present 
the appearance of a troubled sea, and no one seems 
to be able to form anything like a sure forecast of 
what is going to happen. The one consoling feature 
is that on questions of foreign policy English parties 
are ju. at present not divided. Sir Edward Grey has let 


it be ierstood that he and the party he represents are as 
jealous » careful as Mr. Balfour and his friends of the three 
cardina’ points in British policy at the present moment— 
vood rations with the United States, an alliance with Japan, 
and the entente cordiale with France. The disturbing element is 
Germany, and, probably, the historian of the future will be 
more able than we are in our generation to measure the 


importance of the question with regard to France, as to whether 
she would or would not support Germany in the case of a conflict 
with Great Britain. Many people think that the mere asking of 
such a question shows that the inevitability of such a deplorable 
struggle has taken fast hold of the German mind. If so, the fact 
is a most regrettable one, and it is to be hoped that statesmen on 
both sides will do their best to steer clear of a war which would 
probably have the effect of crippling both countries. 


When statesmen lay aside for a moment the paraphernalia 
of office, and launch out into subjects that do not divide parties, 
it very often happens that they speak with a fresh and engaging 
interest. This was the case with two of our most prominent 
leaders during the past week, both of whom at the time were 
receiving the honours of citizenship-- Mr. A. J. Balfour at 
Edinburgh and Mr. John Morley at Montrose. A contrast in 
many respects, these two statesmen are alike in their taste for 
letters, though even bere the difference of character is curiously 
illustrated. Mr. Balfour is nothing if not speculative. His is 
a mind that delights in facts purely as material on which to 
build theory, and very charming theories he is enabled to spin. 
That which he set before the people of Edinburgh must have 
been most flattering and attractive to them. It was that 
Scotland, so to speak, had flowered after the Union with Great 
Britain, We do not know that intellectually it had been quite 
so barren before that time as Mr. Balfour suggested. Names 
such as those of Blind Harry and Gawain Douglas are not 
entirely out of comparison with those of their English contem- 
poraries, and after the Union_it is by no means clear that 
Scotland became supreme in any one department of literature, 
though Sir Walter Scott and Robert Burns certainly are in the 
very first flight. Nodoubt Mr. Balfour was right in one respect. 
The Union of England and Scotland had the same effect upon 
the latter as that produced on a balloon when the string is cut. 
The only point that patriotic Scotsmen are likely to forget is that 
the great Scottish towns of to-day are approximating too closely 
in character to the provincial towns of England. 


Mr. John Morley dealt with a somewhat broader theme: 
the ever-interesting connection between politics and literature, 
Whic! seem to have an equal fascination for him, although it is 
beyond question that, as a rule, the atmosphere of the House of 
Commons does not exactly suit the man of letters. The stock 
case is that of Lord Macaulay, who was not so brilliant acon- 
tribut x to the debates of the Lower House as he was to the 
Edinivigh Review. The truth seems to be that politics is a jealous 
mistress, who will not endure any rival near her throne. If a man 
1S passionately addicted to scientific pursuits, to philosophy (as was 
the case with John Stuart Mill), to letters or to art, he is not likely 
- attain that distinction in politics which would come to him if 
ls \ole mind were concentrated on the achievement of one end. 
Opinions differ in regard to the writings of great statesmen, 
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but we fancy the best critics would be nearly at one in 
holding that the essays in imaginative art of Lord Beacons- 
field, and the excursions into criticism of Mr. Gladstone, were 
not the happiest of their efforts. Perhaps some would add that 
but for his devotion to books Mr. John Morley at the present 
moment would have stood a very good chance of being the next 
Prime Minister. 

















Mr. George Meredith stands so much alone in the world of 
letters, both by reason of his originality and his feeling, that 
anxiety is closely mingled with the sympathy that could not 
but be felt for one of his years who met with the trouble- 
some accident that occurred a few evenings ago. A broken bone 
is a much more serious thing to one who has passed the 
Psalmist’s term of years than it is in the prime of life; but we 
are glad to learn that the medical man in attendance does not 
consider the accident a very serious one. The fracture was 
simple and not compound, and as every possible care has been 
taken, in attending to it, to save the patient from needless 
suffering, there is every ground for hoping that he will be on his 
feet again in a short time. The accident is the more regrettable 
because Mr. Meredith had made so good a recovery from the 
illness that threatened him a few years ago, and recently has 
been in the enjoyment of uncommonly good health. Perhaps 
the worst feature of the present occurrence is that a broken 
ankle will interfere with that exercise in the fresh air which has 
had so much to do with the preservation of his health alike in 
body and mind. 











































































HALLOWEEN. 
All Hallows Eve—when ghosts do walk the earth: 
All Hallows Eve—O light and fireside mirth: 
Ah, leave the gay revel and the merry din, 
Set the door upon the latch and let the ghosts in. 
There comes no dream-lover stepping from the lane, 
No pitiful white creature a-beating at the pane; 
There is no herb to be gathered nor spell to be said, 
And still in the grey graveyard lie the waiting dead. 
When the shadows gather, in a room apart, 
To the still glow of the firelight, to the dreaming heart, 
Far from the loud frolic and the dancers’ din, 
Friendly out of the gloaming the dear ghosts come in— 
Come, when the wind wakens like an olden song, 
With smiles half-forgotten and voices lost long, 
With a well-beloved footstep lingering at the door, 
Hands full of old posies that smell sweet as of yore. 


All Hallows Eve—when dreams do rule on earth, 
All Hallows Eve—O the feasting and the mirth; 
Ah, leave the loud laughter and the dance and din, 
Set the door upon the latch and let the ghosts in. 
C. Fox SMITH. 


Lord Carrington in a further communication to The Times 
disposes of several of the criticisms directed against: the con- 
struction of cottages at a cost of about £156. One of the points 
was that he did not include the price of land or the proportion of 
expense that should be borne by the agent who drew out the 
pians and supervised the building; but in accounts of this kind 
martinets frequently make the mistake of including more items 
than are necessary. The agent, for example, is usually paid by 
salary, and the oversight of cottage-building works in with his 
regular work, so that, -practically speaking, it costs nothing. 
The value of land, again, would be an important object with 
those who have to purchase every foot of soil on which they 
build; but the landlord is not quite in that position, and 
need only take into consideration what the land would 
bring in to him if it were not occupied by a cottage. 
As Lord Carrington works out the additional cost at only £6 5s., 
it does not seem to make much difference. The question of 
water supply he answers satisfactorily, by stating that the 
specification contains ‘“ provisions for a well or underground 
rain-water tank, according to the circumstances of the site.” 
He does not pretend that 1s. a week, £2 12s. a year, yields any 
interest on the capital expended, but the return comes inthrectly 
from the increased rent obtainable from the farmer, owing to the 
farm being provided with cottages. Lord Carrington’s system 
deserves the closest attention, because it is the practical attempt 
of a landlord to deal with the difficulties which surround the 
building of cottages on nearly every estate. 


The naval review that has just been held at Tokyo Bay 
marks the beginning of a new era in the history of Japan. It 
was a very wonderful occurrence, let us consider it in what 
way we will. There are men still living—and not very old at 
that—who remember the beginning of Japan’s effective navy, 
who, in fact, saw the first modern warship acquired by the 
Mikado’s Government, and who remember the inability of his 
sailors to navigate it. The growth in the intervening time of a 
navy which now must be counted as one of the best and most 
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effective in the world, is one of the most wonderful things of our 
time. What is even more astonishing is that these people, who 
seemed for so many generations to lag behind the civilisation of 
the West, have suddenly forged ahead, and in skill, courage, 
enterprise, and a!] the qualities that go to make a maritime 
people, are in no way behind the first of the great sea powers, if 
not in front of it. Such cases of national development have 
occurred very seldom in the history of the world, and that is why 
the review at Tokyo had a far deeper significance than the mere 
external show of so many hundred ships drawn up belore the 
eyes of the Emperor. 


It is a very common reproach levelledat the British authorities, 
both military and naval, that they are behind those of other 
nations in taking up new ideas and equipping their respective forces 
with up-to-date machinery and weapons; and though the 
reproach may be in a certain measure merited, it is not to be 
denied that a wholesome degree of conservatism 1s not amiss. 
We have at least the advantage of profiting by tiie experiments 
of Governments which are more enterprising. Our friends the 
French have always been among the most alert to seize on any 
new ideas, and they have turned their attention, perhaps more 
than any other Western nation, to the manufacture of submarine 
boats of war and to the practice of their evolutions. One of the 
most striking results is that the recent accident which occurred 
to the Dorade, off the Hyéres Islands, makes the tenth instance 
of breakage of a horizontal shaft in French submarines. 


One of the oldest, though, perhaps, not a very admirable, 
institution on the outskirts of London is the custom of holding 
“sports”? on Sunday morning. At this time of the year it 1s 
in full swing, though nothing like what it was ten or fifteen 
years ago. ‘Then people brought starlings and small birds to 
be loosed from traps and shot at, and as the Hackney Marsh 
gunner is not a deadly shot, it may well be conceived that a vast 
number of the wounded got away, to be hunted by gangs of 
small boys who were waiting for them. ‘To-day one of the chief 
amusements is that of rabbit coursing, and rabbit coursing in 
what is practically its worst form, as the rabbits, being brought 
from a considerable distance, are entirely ignorant of the ground 
on which they run, and often lie down when turned out of the 
sack, and have to be kicked before they will run at all. We 
cannot profess to wonder that the more humanitarian members 
of the community have got up an agitation against this sport. 
They tried to suppress it years ago, but the task was found to 
be more difficult than would have been believed. 


It is not often that there is any chance of clashing between 
amateur and professional fishermen in salt water, though on 
salmon rivers the two classes must always be at issue. A case 
of conflict at the edge of the sea is, however, reported from 
Great Yarmouth, and it is regrettable that it should have arisen. 
As is well known, the sandy beaches of Norfolk and Suffolk 
afford some sport during the winter months to such amateurs as 
care, with rod or throw-out line, to fish from them for cod and 
whiting. The complaint is now made that the professional 
fishermen, who haul their nets on the same beaches, cross such 
lines as are not removed from their path and sweep them away. 
A bewildered correspondent, who evidently favours the amateur 
side of the case, asks in a jocal paper for information as to the 
legal rights and wrongs of either side. Brought to a prosecution, 
the probability is that, without any special rights on the 
foreshore, the offending fishermen could be made responsible for 
damage done to the gear of their amateur rivals. Yet it is 
always desirable, where possible, to give the right of way to 
those who fish for a living, and to whom the issue is so much 
more serious than it possibly can be to those who fish only in 
order to while away the time. 


The engine recently condemned by the Dee Fishery Board, 
and described as O6ft. of iron piping mounted with twenty-four 
bare cod-hooks, and dragged over the bed of the river ostensibly 
for flounders, reads like a nightmare of the poacher’s art. The 
wonder is not so much at its prohibition in any civilised country 
as at the diabolical ingenuity, savouring rather of some Central 
African tribe, which could have devised it, and at the strongly- 
signed petition from Connah’s Quay, memorialising the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries against its suppression. A more 
hopeful indication lies in the fact that the Dee authorities 
interdicted this villainous implement in the first instance on the 
proposition of the fishermen themselves, though these appear to 
have reverted trom their praiseworthy spirit of reform to their 
original attitude of fish-poachers. Apart from the injuries 
doubtless inflicted by this terrible drag on many flounders that 
got away, it is beyond all question that more valuable fish, 
passing through the estuary, could by no means be regarded as 
unmuue from contact with it. So little do ordinary folk suspect 
the existence of such horrors, that it is to be hoped that the 
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next fisheries exhibition will include a special section devo; 
to these prohibited engines, showing the destruction they a,, 
capable of inflicting on a great industry. It is not so cert, 
that kiddle-nets, and one or two other ancient devices, tj) 


sanctioned under time-honoured charters, might not yi! 
advantage be included. 


A great many of the British salmon rivers are already closeq 
to anglers, and though a few still remain open, there is 10 siyp, 
at the moment of writing, of the coming of that spate which 
alone can make them fishable and bring the fish up. Qy 
the whole, the salmon angler has perhaps not had so poor q 
season for many a year, and this is true not only of him who has 
stayed at home to flog the rivers of Scotland, but of him also 
who has gone far afield and oversea to Norway. The conditions 
in the two lands have been very different. In the Nor vegian 
rivers generally there has been abundance of water, and 10 one 
seems able to account for the unhappy tact that so few fi) have 
run up them. Commonly we are told that the fish w. re not 
there--that is to say, on the coast—to come up. In S: dtland, 
on the other hand, the common idea is that there hay been 
plenty of fish to come up, if only there bad been any \ iter to 
give them the chance. It is very seldom that Scottish rivers 
keep low for so long together as has been the c this 
autumn, but their condition has been the obviously — itural 
consequence of a lack of any heavy rainfall for many weeks 
together. 





AN OCTOBER FOXGLOVE. 


The foxglove lingers late, 
The speedwell went o’er soon, 
But yesterday when the October moon 
Rose like a fairy silver scimitar 
In the green sky, empty of every star, 
I saw in a damp hollow where ferns wait 
Their elder brethren’s fate 
A siender spire of foxglove standing tall 
Against a mossy-creviced granite wall. 
Flowered to the crimson crest 
It stood among its kin 
All flowerless now, rebuked by needle whin 
And bell-like heather, touched by no rebuke 
Of wind or weather, with undaunted mien 
Full-belled and capped with green, 
Warmed by the fickle sunshine of St. Luke 
This foxglove stood, and gay defiance tossed 
To the flung gauntlet of the evening frost. 

Most beautiful and bold 

It was in bell and leaf and stein. 
Long life and quiet death I wished for them 
All three, and when their space of days was tolled, 
Irom deathless foxgloves flowering in the fair 
Meadows of memory where never were 
I‘rost or decay, I wished that there might be, 
Foxglove, somewhere, some little song of thee 
That those who saw thee not should be aware 
That such bold beauty held its lamp alight 
In a green Irish glen, and dared the night 
To quench its colour and o’ercome it quite. 

NORA CHESSON. 


We seem to be brought into curiously close touch witha 
very long-vanished past by the discovery, in a large barrow 
near Leek in Staffordshire, of some of the woad with which the 
arcient Britons are said to have dyed their bodies. It seems 
astonishing that the material should have kept its properties so 
that they can be identified after the lapse of so many years; but 
Sir Thomas Wardle, the head of a large firm of silk dyers in 
that district, has identified it with all confidence. The woad 
was found in the form of a bluish dust. In the same barrow, 
which is being removed for building purposes, has been founda 
funeral urn containing some of the bones of a child, and a stone 
worked into the shape of a heart. Some of the blue woad has 
been found before in another barrow in the same part of the 
country. 


The organisation of the administrative centres in the 
Somaliland Protectorate seems to make good progress, and 
political officers are being sent out to various districts to es ercise 
somewhat the same character and degree of influence as tat ol 
the “ Residents” at the courts of Indian Princes. In the :nean- 
time the formation of the militia is proceeding, and the S malis 
are said to be enlisting readily, though those who ar. best 
acquainted with them are of opinion that a Somali wil. very 
readily enlist, but that he is less likely to perform with the same 
willingness his full term of service. Doubtless the result must 
depend very largely on the wisdom of the regulations, hich 
should aim at adapting the conditions of service te the dispr tion 
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General Swayne appears to have achieved a double 
success—with the Mullah on the one hand, who has 
‘ing to reopen trading relations, and with Ras Makonen 
ther, by whose aid in bringing pressure to bear on the 


: oe tribes more than a thousand camels have been restored 

. ae British tribes from whom they had beer raided. The 
es) cuccesses achieved are, perhaps, less important in them- 

4 wien than as indications of the increasing confidence in the 

Sir with which the Protectorate is being administered. 

a 


S \lfred Jones, speaking at a recent meeting of the 
ction of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, indicated 
ry interesting developments in the Gold Coast Colony. 
Rodger, Governor of the Gold Coast, is sailing for 
October 28th, and he too has been working in the 
ests of the colony. The net result is that a harbour is 





best : : 

to be nstructed at Accra, which will supersede the present 
 pictu ie but dangerous expedient of landing passengers and 
B  nercl se by means of surt-boats from a steanier lying out in 
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the open roadstead. A new jetty is also to be constructed at 
Sekondi to improve the landing there. The second work of 
importance is the providing of Accra with a water supply, at 
an estimated cost of £100,000. This is a scheme that has a 
special claim at the moment, because of the prevalence of a 
drought, during which the only means of water supply is by barrels 
rolled into the town from a distance of nine miles. And, thirdly, 
a survey is immediately to be undertaken for the construction of 
a railway into the agricultural, and especially into the cocoa- 
producing, districts of the interior. The produce of the cocoa 
industry alone was valued at £200,000 last year, and the weight 
produced was some 11,500,000lb., whereas the production ten 
years ago was not 30,000/b. \WVith these developments taken in 
conjunction with the very considerable check placed on the spread 
of malaria, thanks to recent medical discoveries, the prosperity 
of the colony is bound to proceed apace. The Liverpool meeting, 
while despatching a telegram to the Colonial Office congratulating 
the authorities on the Accra water scheme, suggested, at the same 
time, that a similar work should be undertaken for Lagos. 


| THE WILD RABBIT. 





a I wild rabbit 
re NOt; SO 

tructive to 
i s, and accus- 
ed to make 

such avoc with 
lawns, cud even to dis- 

® fiwure meadows and 
other lds with his 
burrows, be would be 


a osreatly cherished as a 
3 pleasat t ornament to 
© parks and grounds, for 
the ways of the animal 
* are delightful. Con- 
) sidered for the moment 
quite apart from his 


* merits as an object of 

s sport or a candidate 

4 for the pot, the rabbit 

} in motion does not 

: nearly approach to the 

i dignity of his larger 

§ relative the hare. 

| Dignity is not at all one 

® »f the rabbit’s 

3 characteristics. Its 2 &. Lodge. Ad LAE MOCTH 
* run is more like a 

® succession of jumps, as of a stone rolling down hill, than a 
i steady gallop, but this does not prevent it from showing 
| many pretty and graceful attitudes, which it will be scarcely an 
} exaggeration to call beautiful—though, like most other creatures, 
: 

4 
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OF THE BURROW. 


ON THE EDGE OF THE Wo0OOD. 


this holds good more 
of the young than of 
the old. There is no 
more attractive sight 
to be seen in the 
spring of the year, 
when the grass is 
sprouting and_ the 
young corn has shot 
up a few inches above 
the ground, than a 
family of these rodents 
playing about the 
native burrow. They 
are as amusing as 
kittens when perfectly 
at their ease, and in 
case of alarm they 
raise themselves on 
their hind legs— 
generally at the very 
mouth of the hole— 
and with their fore 
feet in the air make 
the most delightful 
pictures. 
Copyright. Like other wild 
animals, they. seer to 
be born with the instinct for concealment strongly developed. If 
you get between them and their home they will crouch in any 
rough ground, and lie like dead things, or like dead things 
would be were it not for the bright and watchful eyes that 
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never leave the object which has given 
alarm. <A_ full-grown rabbit will do 
exactly the same thing in the middle of 
a field, and if the spectator experiments 
by changing his side of approach, he 
will screw himself almost imperceptibly, 
so as never to lose sight of the intruder. 
That is the case in the bare field, but in 
cover the crouching rabbit will lie so 
close as to be almost kicked, and a 
clever keeper will frequently pick one 
up before it has moved. This charac- 
teristic is by no means peculiar to the 
rabbit, as many other animals do the 
same thing. Even the calves of the 
wild cattle at Chillingham Park will 
drop to the ground and lie motionless 
on the appearance of a stranger, thus 
giving testimony to the inherent wild- 
ness of the breed. Young lapwings 
that have not yet learnt to fly will drop 
as though dead among the stones that 
resemble them so muchincolour. But 
a rabbit, almost more than anything 
else, is dependent for escape from 
an enemy on the runs or roads 


it has 
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worn. Should one 


escape when the burrows are being ferreted, it is often so confused 
as not to know where to make for, differing in this very much 
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another to fly to. 


from the fox, which, when driven out of one den, generally knows 





PLAYING ALONG 





But the rabbit, when headed from its natural 
retreat, will show the utmost signs of confusion, and fall an easy 
prey to a dog not at all equal to it in speed. 


Perhaps it is this 


characteristic that originated the proverb, “‘ He has not the brains 
In the coursing matches which used to be much 


of a rabbit.” 


IN 


R B. Ledge. 


THE BRACKEN 


FOREST. 
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more common in the rough North Country villages than 
at the present moment, a rabbit, liberated on strange 


TWO FURRY BRETHREN. pyright 
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cy are 
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would often refuse to run at all, and had to be roused int: actio; 





THE HEDGEROVW. 








by the somewhat brutal foot of the man 


who let it out o: 
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the bag. In the breeding season, too, the doe does not give muci 


evidence of intellect. 


One would think that for purposes o 


concealment her best place would be in a deep burrow; but, on 
the contrary, she chooses to make a spot or small hole within « 
very few feet of the surface, and there she builds a nest with her 
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own fluff and 
young, which 
prey to one of 
enemies, the 
should there _ be one 
in the vicinity. What 
induces her to do this it 1s 
difficult to determine. Th: 
buck and the doe only pair in 
a casual manner, and it maj 
be that she seeks another habi- 
tation in order to escape the 
former, who is quite capable 
of killing his own offspring: 
and, in addition, the genera! 
burrow has too many inhabi- 
tants. Though rendered shy 
and wary by much gunning 
and chasing of dogs, the rabbit 
is by no means a very sus 
picious animal. Frequently 
when waiting for othe: pur 
poses near a burrow, we have, 
after one or two have been 
shot, seen others appear quite 
suddenly at the mouth of the 
hole, although it is most u ‘usual 
to see them actually con» out. 
A rabbit is mucl more 
easily trapped or snarec thal 


brings fort 
become eas; 
her natura 

badger, 
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lort. 

2 €asy 
natura 
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one 
What 
Bats 
The 
pair in 
it may 
r habr- 
pe the 
‘apable 
spring : 
veneral 
inhabr- 
=d shy 
nning 
rabbit 
Sus- 
rently 
pur- 
have, 
been 
quite 

{ the 
usual 
out. 


more 
than 
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its little neighbour the rat, or its larger friend 
the hare. The sagacity of the one and the scent 
of the other are much lzeener than that of the 
rabbit. The rat, especially, seems to know by 
a kind of inspiration when a trap has been 
prepared and when it has rot. He is a bold 
thief of a barn or storehouse as long as his 
depiedations pass unnoticed, but he seems to 
understand by instinct the fact that his enemy 
man is trying to circumvent him. It is true 
that the ral.bit does not show himself entirely 
without caution and guile, so that it is not 
every man who can catch him even in a steel 
trap. and wire has to be set with great care. 
The most important point to remember is that 
it sould not retain the scent of the human 
har’. Still, it is certain that the majority of 
eat) keepers, and a very large number of 
pou vers, are able to overcome this difficulty, 


and -nare rabbits with deadly effect. No doubt 


the abbit loves tke sunshine much better than 
is «. nerally supposed, and this fact has to be 
ta more into account than is the case with 
th who breed them or goin for warrening. 
On that lives in the depths of the woodland is 


usucily smaller and less palatable than the 
inh: \itant of the field. If left to themselves, 


the. do not care much for the inside of forests F. Martin Duncan. 


or } .antations, but prefer to burrow quite close 

to hedgerow, so that they come popping out easily into the 
grass or corn, and run as quickly back when threatened by any 
dancer. 

\nother common mistake of warreners is that they do not 
recoznise the necessity of salt to keep a rabbit in good health, 
hough those that are killed on links or dunes near the sea 
have, as a rule, cleaner livers, and are much ~ healthier 
than those which haunt the inlands. Familiar as the rabbit 
is, there is still much to learn of his habits, because these 
are, to a large extent, nccturnal. Evidence in abundance is 
furnished on every estate that they roam pretty widely at night, 
and that they havea tendency to adopt favourite haunts. In fact, 
we can almost imagine them passing along the word that on such 
and such a night they would rendezvous beneath this or that 
tree, or on some hillock well known in their geography. 

As a beast of chase the rabbit of to-day is held in rather 
more esteem than his predecessors were, for the latter used to be 
considered simply as vermin, and, indeed, the agriculturist still 
inclines to take that view, whatever may be his leaning towards 





St. FROZEN OUT. 


&. B. Lodge 
rabbit-pie as a supper dish. But the truth is, they cannot be 


‘mitted to live in any quantities on the grounds of an estate 
‘( alms at being well kept. They bark, spoil, and dishgure 
_trees to a height that is almost incredible, and their scratching 
and burrowing is a horror to every right-minded gardener. That 
‘really why warrening has not been carried on to the extent 


tiat seemed to be foreshadowed by the great talk about it which 
was heard some years ago. It is a use to which land can be 


my 


t 
t 
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A SAFE RETREAT. Copyright, 


very advantageously put in certain parts of the country, such as 
the heaths of Norfolk and Essex. 


A NEW BIG GAME BOOK. 


HE two exhaustive volumes on * Big Game Shooting ”’ 
recently published in the Country Lire Library 
of Sport, edited by Mr. Horace G. Hutchinson, 
probably represent the most complete work on the 
subject that has ever been published. There is scarce 

a corner of the known world that is not treated, as regards 
its wild animais, by the best sportsmen and experts living; 
and not only is this done, in most cases, with an 
accuracy and knowledge that surpass anything of the kind 
hitherto published, but the several hundred illustrations given are 
representations of the beasts themselves, alive or dead, whether 
in forest, swamp, or jungle, or on mountain or plain. These 
illustrations are fascinating in their wildness of surroundings and 
in their lifelike pictures of 
wild creatures in their natural 
haunts—often in distant and 
but partially-explored regions. 

Indeed, it would seem 
sometimes that the sportsman 
is almost too absorbed in the 
strange beauty of his quarry 
to use his rifle, and that the 
use of his camera is his first 
thought, with the idea of 
placing the live animal as it 
appears in its home on record 
in the pages of a book. This is 
naturally more appreciated by 
a reader than a picture of the 
same animal lying dead and 
ungainly, with its slayer stand- 
ing by its side rifle in hand. 
The camera has, indeed, revolu- 
tionised, and added a vast 
interest to, works that deal with 
gun and rifle in more or less 
inaccessible parts of the globe ; 
for without its aid it would be 
impossible to put before the 
public at large the adventures 
and experiences of those wan- 
derersin search ofsport whovisit 
the interiors of far-off countries. 
We have life-like portraits of 
lions, tigers, buffaloes, bisons, 

Copyright elephants, bears, caribou, 

moose, elk, mountain sheep, and 

all kinds of deer, even Scotch red deer, often standing, as if 

looking enquiringly at the reader, in their native haunts, and just 

before the advent of the fatal builet that a moment ortwo afterwards 
was to lay them allow. 

The first volume contains an admirable treatise on the best 
rifles to select for deer and the larger game. This is followed by 
a short chapter on telescopes, and a very serviceable one it is, for 
next to his rifle his telescope is the most necessary artic!e in a big- 
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CROSSING THE RIVER. 


game-shooter’s outfit. In 


the remarks about telescopes we 


find an allusion to the cloth packings that are fitted round 


the joints of their tubes, and 
the caution that this packing 
should never be allowed to 
become wet, otherwise’ the 
parts of the telescope will 
either jam or become very 
difficult to draw in or out, or 
to adjust hurriedly to the 
sight. Unfortunately the cloth 
packings, or washers, of a 
telescope with several draws 
cannot possibly be kept dry 
in rain or damp, and in our 
experience the most costly 
glasses are often useless just 
during the few moments, per- 
haps, when they are most 
required. For this reason tele- 
scopes employed on _ board 
ship have only one draw. 
Though for sporting purposes 
a glass of this kind might be 
too unwieldy for the shoulder 
or pocket, yet some improve- 
ment in these troublesome 
joints of a glass which has 
several draws is much needed. 

We have referred before to 
the great value of these volumes, 


owing to the fact that each 
by a_ gentleman who has 





in the dark glen walled in by towering crags. 





[Oct. 28th, 19: 


). 


might almost say business, to investi. 
gate the haunts and habits of, and 


follow to the death, their 
particular beast, not merely, eit 
for a season or two, but year 
year, and for well-nigh a _ life: 
in some instances. 

Sir Allan Mackenzie ot G 
muick opens with ‘Scottish 
Deer and How to Stalk Them,” 
though he introduces his su 
with a remark on his reluctan 
‘exchanging the rifle for the 1 
fatal pen,” to quote his words, he 1 
fear no lack of commendation, 
never have we_ perused anyt 
more interesting or graphic thar 
chapter on red deer, or one th 
more alive with generous feeling 
his sport and its associations. 
the red deer in Scotland Sir A 
writes: ‘Standing in his pride 
antler, his head well thrown | 
his delicate nostrils sniffing the 
there is something majestic in 


bearing. His domains are the heat 
covered hill and the gra 


forest; his stronghold lies bey 


The gure 


streams splash down their silvery water to quench his th 


wn 


rer. 


titer 


me 





animal 


made 


it his 


ORIBY 


pleasure, 


RAM, 


has been written of 


one 


DEER SWIMMING. 


or lie 
sides. 


shimmering 
Everything 


in rocky pools 
around 


to cool his panti 
is his, and he looks on it 
with the calm tranquillity of poss 


ng 
all 
es- 
Lip 
tor 


sion, stepping in lordly mastersh 
over what was, surely, made 
him and him alone. Dispute his 
rights, chase him from his 


haunts with sound of rifle or bay 


lonely 


] 


¢ 
ot 


hound, he will move away the picture 


of natural grace, the very poetry 
motion. A gleam 


of ruddy gok 


hoofs, scarcely touching the heath« 


and there again he stands_looki 
back to see who dare to 
so near. Take him by  surpri 
and use the almost mean advanta 


of the 


approach 


invisible bullet, and he » 


die with a pitying gaze upon yo 


a proud 
Surely there is no fine writing al: 
this; it is but the natural pla 
of one who loves the beaut! 
in Nature, in whatever form, e\ 
though his hand and eye are tral 
to, in part, destroy it. 


In Mr. A. S. Reed the edi 
has been fortunate in_ that 
has persuaded him for the fi 
time to write of his experien: 
with the big game of Nc 
America. Mr. Reed, Sir He: 


monarch to the end 
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Seton-Karr, Mr. Pike, Mr. 
Clive Phillips-Wolley, and 
Captain Radclyfie deal with 
this part of the world, and 
little indeed has escaped 
their joint observation, 
yhether the animals de- 
gciibed are moose, wapiti, 
caribou, ovis dalli, or bears, 
the bears of Alaska, by 
Captain Radclyffe, being 
tro ted of in a very well- 
woiten and exhaustive 
ch .pter. African big game 
ealt with by Mr. H. A. 
P:vden, who is so well 
ky. wn as one of the most 
s; cessful and experienced 
o: ‘nose hunters who vanish 
f months, maybe years, 
ir 9 the heart of Africa, and 


t reappear with a col- 
|. (ion of heads and skins 
thet excite the envy and 


a miration of sportsmen of 
a css degree. 

Major Cumberland is 
r--ponsible for the greater 
pit of big- game shooting 
ir India, and has a gift 
o! relating in a_ natural 
manner, and with unquestionable accuracy, not only his many 
adventures with buffaloes and deer, but his stii] more interesting 
exploits with tigers and bears. It need not, however, be 
imagined that in these fine volumes the mere exploits of the 
different writers are alone recorded; these, though thrilling and 
interesting as they usually are, are rather made subservient to 
natural history and instruction, the chief aim of each writer 
being evidently to first describe and portray the animals and 
their haunts and habits in that portion of the world he has 
frequented, and next how to obtain them, with finally, as is the 
custom of the British sportsman, a modestly-told account of his 
personal success. 

Shooting is a pastime that, at home or abroad, very few 
weary of so long as they can wield a gun or a rifle, and the 
numberless works on it, whether they deal with the humbler 
game of our islands or the savage creatures of India, Asia, 
Africa, or North America, plainly show its popularity in com- 
parison to many other sports, as, for example, hunting, fishing, 
or racing. 

These volumes merit a prominent position on the shelves of 
every library and bookcase owned by a sportsman, not merely 





LOOKING FOR MOUNTAIN SHEEP. 


because they are splendidly illustrated direct from Nature— 
though truly this is a great recommendation—but also because 
they are full of information from cover to cover. This the 
Writer can honestly testify, after having hunted for the game 
described in many of the localities the individual authors allude 
‘o. We can imagine no pleasanter way of passing an afternoon 
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SHIKARIS AND LION. 


than to take these volumes on big game to the London Zoological 
Gardens, and to then compare the pictures they contain with the 
living animals. G. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


E have now before us the second volume of the 
monumental book of The Mammals of Great Britain 

and Iveland (Longmans), on which Mr. J. G. 

Millais for some time has been engaged. This 

volume deals with the otter, the badger, the pine 

marten, the polecat, the stoat, the weasel, the squirrel, the 
beaver, the dormouse, the harvest mouse, the common mouse, 
and the various rats and voles. It partakes to a great extent 
of the character of its predecessor, except in so far that we 
think the illustrations show a decided improvement. There are 
not so many of a theatrical character, and a number of the 
photographs, especially, are simply excellent. It furnishes 
evidence that the camera is steadily revolutionising the illus- 
tration of bcoks devoted to natural history, which, in few cases, 
can be described as satisfactory, the 
authors copying from each oiher to 
an enormous extent. ‘To show this, it 
would only be necessary to take the 
pictures of the British fox given in so 
many volumes. On careful examina- 
tion, these will nearly always be found 
to represent a larger animal than the 
English breed, and it is not a rash 
conclusion that the majority of them 
were drawn either from stuffed speci- 
mens or from captive animals in a 
menagerie. Mr. Millais’ own work in 
the matter of illustration, however, is 
still rather theatrical—we really do not 
know a better word to express our 
meaning. An example in support of 
this statement might be cited {from 
the plates opposite page 16, where 
an ‘Otter at Play”. is seen with a 
variety of birds that appear to have 
come to look on. It 1s not by any 
means a natural scene; and _ those 
who look at the piate facing page 46 
will see another illustration of this 
criticism. Even where a picture is 
fairly natural, as in ‘ Badgers 
Attacking a Wasps’ Nest,” we _ see 
a very great difference between it 
and. what a _ photograph ot the 
same scene might have been. On .he 
page opposite 116 is a picture called 
“Stoat Playing with his Intended Victims,” where we have the 
little animal with his heels and his tail cocked in the air, his 
teeth fastened in the back of the rabbit’s neck, as it would be, 
and a number of other rabbits gazing on the scene with a 
wonderful amount of calmness. Wecan scarcely believe that the 
author can ever have seen anything exactly like that which he tries 
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to portray. As we have said, photographs form by far the most 
satisfactory illustrations, and next to them we should be inclined 
to place the pictures drawn by Mr. A. Thorburn, which are 
really very fine. 

Mr. Millais, however, has taken great pains with his text, 
and his account of the various animals is beyond praise. Let us 
take a few examples. On page 10, the account given of the 
otter’s food ought to be read by ail who persecute this animal in 
the belief that it is so pernicious in trout streams: 


**The Otter will eat almost anything that swims, and, when pressed for 
food, such mammals as it can catch and kill; it is fond of lob-worms and likes 
snakes. In ponds and sluggish streams it lives largely on eels, roach, dace, 
chub, loach, miller’s-thumb, and jack, tench, and bream. Eels seem to be 
its favourite prey in ail waters, and it is said to eat them from the tail end 
first. ‘ Many of these fish,’ says the late Captain Salvin, ‘take to the sides 
upon seeing their enemy, and he surprises them under the banks, where they 
fondly imagine they.are hidden from view, and consequently szfe.’? I have 
often heard Captain Salvin, who knew a great deal about Otters, describe a 
struggle which he witnessed between a tame Otter and a large pike, 20lb. 1 10z. 
in weight, in a pond in Stoke Park, near Guildford. After a desperate 
struggle the man mal, weighing 18lb., landed its heavier antagonist.” 


The badger is equally well done. 
point Mr. Millais says: 


On a much-disputed 


** The length ard variability of the gestation of the Badger have given 
rise at different times to much discussion amongst naturalists, and now a 
very generally-accepted theory is that when the period of pregnancy has 
lasted (as sometimes happened in the case of animals in confinement) as long 
as twelve or even fifteen months, the impregnated ovum undergoes a long 
period. of very slow growth before development. These remarkable 
deviations from the usuai course of Nature are doubtless due to the unnatural 
conditions of domestication, for nearly all the observations of warrantable 
field naturalists tend to show that Badgers at large mate in October, and that 
the young are born in February, March, or April. Usually the birth takes 
place in March, very rarely as early as January. So excellent and careful 
an observer as Sir A. Pease thinks they go with young for as short a 
period as nine weeks, whilst’ Captain Salvin, who has kept many in 
confinement, tells me the period of gestation takes as long as _ from 
eleven to thirteen months. Two extremes of opinion are thus entertained, 
but I am inclined to think that though many instances may be cited in 
support of both estimates, the general rule is that the female Badger goes 
with young about twenty-two weeks. When she has thoroughly prepared her 
place of accouchement she gives birth to two or three young ones, sometimes 
four, and I have once heard of six. These are blind till about the ninth or tenth 
day, and do not begin to show themselves at the mouth of the ‘set’ until 
they are about two months old. After the beginning of June, if you have a 
good stock of patience and a disregard for the midges, you can see them an‘l 
the mother nearly every fine evening. In the management of her cubs, the 
mother Badger is a strict disciplinarian, Unlike the vixen fox, who lies up ata 
distance from her cubs as soon as they are able to take care of themselves, 
she attends personally to all their wants, comforts, and safety.” 


Observation of an animal so secret in i:s habits as the 
badger is extremely difficult, but Mr. Millais has succeeded in 
collecting whatever is known on the subject. The material 
is more novel when we come to the pine marten. Mr. Millais 
is doubtful if it still lingers in the various courties from which 
its presence has been reported during recent years. In Wales 
and Scotland it leads a precarious existence, but in Ireland it 
seems to have been exterminated, or nearly so. Of Mart- 
hunting in Cumberland a good account will be found in the 
recently-published county history. There is a good paper on 
the polecat, illustrated by a number of pictures that will be 
familiar to our readers, as most of them appeared in the 
pages of this paper some time ago. The following characterisa- 
tion of it is as true as it is interesting : 

** Not content with one victim, this blcoithirsty ruffian simply revels in 
slaying all the occupants of a hen-house, however numerous they may be. So 
blind and excited does it become with the lust of slaughter that it will often 
move away without eating, simply sucking the blood. It will attack 
even such large birds as turkeys, and ‘no less than sixteen of the latter large 
and powerful birds have been known to be killed by a single Polecat in the 
course of one night,’ says Bell. In Scotland one has been seen to attack 
and hold a full-grown brown hare. With small animals and birds it may 
crush the skull and eat the brains first, but with all larger victims it iavariably 
attacks the throat or back of the ear, biting and holding on till the struggles 
have ceased.” 

The stoat is still a common animal, and Mr. Millais had 
abundant maierial, of which he makes excellent use. Of its 
blood-thirstiness he gives the following example: 

** Here is an instance of the mad love of slaughtering everything within 
its power which I noted in March, 1904. Returning home one evesing 
from ferreting out some rabbits which had taken up their abode in too close 
proximity to a wheat field on the edge of St. Leonard’s Forest, I chanced 
to notice a new hole, such as is made by a Jemale rabbit when she breaks 
away from a main burrow and looks for some quiet place in which to deposit 
her shortly expec’ed family. When I looked into the hole 1 saw the leg of 
arabbit protruding. 1 crew forth the warm body of a young rabbit about a 
fortnight old, and the lacerated neck and head showed plainly who had been 
the culprit. Procuring a hedge-stake, the keeper and I proceeded to dig out 
the hole, in which I expected to find the Stoat and kill it; but on coming to 
the bottom of the burrow, which was quite a short one, we discovered no 
fewer than eight other young ones and the mother, all lying murdered in 
similar fast.ion. None of the flesh had been eaten, and it is doubtful whether 
the murdcrer intended to return, as we failed to trap him.” 
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The otter’s companion, the weasel, inspires him to write 
quite a charming paper, and the following is a picture of this 
little animal, absolutely true in incidents which we have our. 
selves witnessed : 


“*Mr. T. A. Coward tells me that in June, 1903, he saw a Wease! run 
across the road in frort of him carrying something in its mouth. He went 
to the spot where the animal had disappeared, and there found a young 
Weasel, much darker and greyer than its mother, feebly struggling in the 
grass. He placed it in the road and retire! for a distance of about thirteen 
yards. After a short interval the female, a little ‘ mouse-killer’ that louked 
far slighter than her offspring, peeped from the grass at the edge of the rv ad, 
She crossed the road several times, each time coming a little nearer tv the 
young one, which lay feebly squeaking, and with its eyes just open. Sh. sat 
up in the grass, ran into the road and back again several times, and at 
s:opped within a foot of the little one; for a second she hesitated, and ‘en 
like a flash darted to her babe, seized it by the neck, and carried it ith 
wonderful speed into a wall at the side of the road.” 

It would be interesting to glance at the squirrel and he 
various kinds of mouse and rat; but we are afraid we must le ve 
our readers to take them on trust, as it would need more s)) ce 
than we have at our disposal to deal, even in the most curs ry 
manner, with the further contents of a book which we ~<¢} 
confident will come to be regarded as the standard work 5n 
English mammals. 
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THE BLINDNEss OF WILD THINGs. 

E are accustomed to think and speak of most small thing — 
especially of birds and the lesser quadrupeds—as hay ag 
peculiarly sharp eyesight ; but the more one watches t) om 
the more one is tempted to believe that in truth their + ve- 
sight, as judged by human standards, is extremely in liffer: nt. 
That many small birds pick up from the ground and ‘ved 

upon seeds which we, walking by, cannot see is true; but the seeds are as 
large to them as oranges to us, and their eyes are not more than fin. or 1110, 
from the ground while they are looking for them. If, moreover, you sto .p 
down, so as to bring your eyes within, say, 3ft. of the ground where a |iird 
has been gleaning, you will be surprised to see how many seeds, visible 
enough to you, he overlooked. Most small wild animals will also see us 
long before we see them, when we are walking. It would be a disgrace to 
them if they did not. It is a disgrace that they so often fail, While if a 
human being sits motionless there is hardly a wild thing which appears to be 
able to distinguisn him from the surrounding trees and stones. 
Tu2KEYS AND GEESE. 

The wild or ‘* brush ” turkey of North America is supposed to be one of 
the keenest-sighted birds that live ; and very quick they are to take alarm at 
anything moving. But hunters have discovered (I have shot them and | 
know) that they are easily called by imitating their note, and also that if, 
when calling, you sit on the ground in front of a tree (instead of behind it) 
they will come right up to you before they recognise your presence. If you 
hide behind a tree you must sooner or later look round the trunk. That 
makes a movement against the sky-line, and long befcre it is possible to get 
a shot the birds are off. But, sitting between them and a tree trunk, you can 
raise your gun to your shoulder and pot them, if you will, at your leisure. 
It appears to be mction against the light only that catches their eye. It is 
the same with wild geese. That they are the wariest of game is so universally 
acknowledged as to be a common-place, and, whether out in the fields feeding 
or in the water, the alacrity with which they catch sight of a human head as 
soon as it breaks the sky-line is disheartening enough; but when they have 
been coming in in the evening to spend the night on a lake, I have stoud 
motionless, nearly waist deep in the water, with the full light of the seiting 
sun shining on me and around me on all sides, the surface unbroken even by 
a patch of reeds for 50yds. or more, so that I was a somewhat more 
conspicuous feature in the landscape than the Great Pyramid, and those wariest 
of fowl, the Canada geese, have come on in their long line, honking like so 
many trumpeting elephants as they came, flying so low that their wings at 
each downward stroke nearly touched the water, and have not seen me til} 
their outstretched necks almost touched my chest, and they have had to break 
line to pass on either side. 

THE EGREiIOUS SMALL BIRDs. 

Nearer home, we have most of us stood stock still in the path of a 
loping hare, and we know how close he comes before he takes alarm—almos! 
as cicse as the leading cow of a herd when homewari bound, if you stand 
motionless in the middle of a familiar ga‘e, through whch the herd must 
pass. Some wild birds, especially birds of prey like owls and hawks and 
buzzards, must have keen eyes; but no one can watch the flocks of smali 
birds hurrying away {rom the coming of a hawk without being impressec 
with the foolishness of their behaviour, The alarm is brought to them not by 
sight of the dreaded thing, bm by the panic of other birds from the ‘eld 
beyond, who themselves have nt seen it, but only heard that it is comin 
from yet others further off again. As the kawk comes on, the small bir 
either take cover in hejge and spinney, or scatter in wisps before his pat 
The human beizg, watching, sees him coming over field after field, but it 
evident that the small birds do not. They know from the general panic th 
he is there, but again and again you will see a flock of birds, or a single on: 
fly right across his path, so near that, if he was really hunting, he nced have 1 
trouble in striking where he pleased. Also, if bir.is mob a cuckoo because 
looks like a hawk, it is, after all, not much of a compliment to their eyesigh 
A man, to whom the distinction is by no means a matter of life and deat! 
has no difficulty in telling one from the other. 

A Tou‘H OF FAIRYLAND. 

Most of these reflections have probably occurred to anyone who h 
given any thought to protective coloration in insects. We are accustomed t 
think of the resemblance of a stick caterpillar to a twig, of some moths | 
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lichen-covered bark or to dead leaves, of leaf-insects to green foliage, as 
And sometimes the resemblance is delightfully deceptive to 


yery marvellous. 
~ sned human eyes. I remember my joy when, as a small boy, years ago, 


268 walking with an elder sister, who stooped to pick up a piece of dry 
wood that lay upon the grass. As she touched it, the dry wood fluttered— 
for it was a buff-tip moth. As it was a sleepy thing, she next sought some- 
thing to carry it upon, and presently went to pick up a twig which she 
thoueht would serve the purpose. As she touched it, the twig broke into 
prot « wriggles—for it was a caterpillar. For the rest of that afternoon 
she walked on the edge of hysterics, fearing to touch anything lest it should 
come to life at the contact of her fingers, while I lived in a land of enchant- 
ment. Never has the world been so wonderful to me since. 

WHEN BIGNESS BECOMES INVISIBILITY. 

- however remarkable it may be that this mimicry should be so close 
as ¢ to deceive human eyes, what seems much more remarkable is that 
birds c: other insects should be taken in by it. We easily train our eyesight, 
as ¢ entomologist knows, so as not to be deceived ; but how in a life- 
time we get one-tenth of the training that every bird and insect ought to 
get it s than one week of summer? And should we ever be taken in if 
the c. -ypillars were as long as our arms, and the moths the size of coal- 
scutt s they are, relatively, to the birds? Or as long as broom-handles, 
and :« as a front door, as they are to other insects? To us, moreover, 
it is a thing of great concern whether we make a mistake or not. It is 


nota .atter of life and death to us, or even of food supply, but only of 


amvs nt or scientific interest. Of course, it may be objected that size 
notori isiv makes the Geception the more complete, just as there is 
rothi so hard to see (for man) as an elephant, or a giraffe, in its 
proper surroundings, and a huge anaconda may escape observation 
more sily than a garter snake. 
This y be so for man, but it 
shoul not be so for the smaller 
creatu’s. We are unaccustomed to 
living thirgs of any great size as 
compared to ourselves, but with the 
small birds and insects the reverse is 
true; and if their eyesight is adapted 
to anything, it surely must be adapted 
to those objects on which the daily 


and hourly continuance of their exist- 
ence depends. Ifa tit, for instance, 
can anything very clearly, it 
ought to be able to see a human 
being when standing still, a hawk at 
a distance, or a stick caterpillar upon 
a twig. But so far as the evidence of 
our observation goes it does not see 
any of them. It is only by long 
experience that a caged bird escaped 
in a room learns not to try to 
settle on the pattern on the wall- 
paper. It will slither helplessly 
down the smooth surface to the floor 
adozen times in succession before it 
learns to distinguish between the 
reliable projection of a picture frame 
and the top of the dado, That it 
suffers itself to be deceived more than 
once or twice is the fault of its intelli- 
gence; but that it ever made the 
mistake in the first instance does not 
say much for the quality of its 
eyesight. HP; KR, 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
A. (Mullion).—The things that 
“appeared to be small red spiders ” 
on the bectle that you found were 
undoubtedly the parasitical mite, a 
trombidium. 1 you catch the first 
dor-beetle that you see bumbling <. 
along the road you will probably find 
half-a-dozen or so of the mites 
clinging to its under side. When you 
say that there were thousands of them 
on your beetle, we presume that you 
mean that there were a great many. 
G. F. R. (Matlock).—There are 
several species of green spiders to 
be foind in England, some of which 
are fairly common. From your de- 
scription yours was probably a female 
of Sparassus smaragdulus, which is not 
rare, though local in its distribution. 
G. E. N. (Birkenhead).—You 
evidently saw a wasp catch a cater- 
pillac in the ordinary course of hunt- 
ing, intending to take it home to 
Store as food for its larvae. When 
you saw it gnawing at the cater- 
pillar’s neck, it may have already 
dise« vered that something was wrong, 
Or it imay have only been working it 
with its jaws (‘‘ malaxating,” as it 
Is called), in the queer way wasps do, 
apparently so as to make the prey 


pack up better for carriage and H. Wilmer. 
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storage. It was probably not eating it. The caterpillar had already the 
larva of an ichneumon fly inside it, which came out as you were watching, 
through a break in the skin made, intentionally or otherwise, by the wasp. 
That the wasp should have let the ichneumon larva alone is curious; but 
undoubtedly (and one can understand it) it did not consider an ichneumon 
larva proper food for young wasps. 


ST. WANDRILLE. 


N that charming work of Dearmer on the highways and 
byeways of Normandy, he advises those who have a few 
days to spare in that country to spend them between 

Rouen and le Havre. It is a district indeed full of beauty, 
and dear alike to the artist and the archzologist—Boscherville, 
with its perfect Romanesque church; the ruined abbey of 
Jumiéges; Caudebec, a medieval town still; Lillebonne, famous 
for its Roman theatre; and last, but not less noteworthy, the 
ruined abbey and cloisters of St. Wandrille. The founder of 
this abbey, the remains of which are within a short walk of 
Caudebec, was a cousin of Pepin, a prince of the Francs, and 
was born, according to tradition, about the year 572. Educated 
at the Court of Dagobert, Wandrille became famous for his 
learning and piety, and, after a long period given up to asceticism 
and benevolence, he founded the monastery of Fontenelle, or, as 
it is now known, of St. Wandrille. The abbey prospered under 
the reign of its successive abbots, who devoted themselves to the 
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improvementof its library and buildiy.. 
until the ninth century, when it y». 
destroyed by the fury of the piratic. 
Northmen, and the relics of St. Wa, 
drille were carried off to Belgium } 
the monks. For more than a centyr, 
the ruin of Fontenelle continued, ay; 
forest trees covered the site of its ones. 
famous monastic buildings. A fg 
stones only remained to mark wher, 
once they stood. The dream, ho wey, 
of again restoring its fallen gyeatne. 
had never been abandoned the 
“religieux of St. Pierre du Mo» 
Blondin,” and, commencing :5ward; 
the end of the eighth century, by the 
year 1012 the church and its surr: undiy 
buildings were entirely complete: , whey 
the church was destroyed by a terrifj 
thunder-storm. Nothing daun «d, th. 
work of rebuilding it was again pu 
hand, and the abbey flourished til 
year 1250, when the church wa. agar 
destroyed, this time by fire. Ti » ruins 
which are visible to-day mark th - beau. 
tiful Gothic church which succe: ded, 
In the year 1420 the privi- ves oj 
the abbey and the charter of 1319 were 
confirmed by Henry V. duriry the 
period of the English occupati., and 
the monks of Fontenelle enjoyed the 
special rank of Barons of Normandy 
with all the privileges apper:aining 
thereto. The cloisters belong to this 
period. The beautiful doorway which 
gives access to the retfectory, together 
with the Monks’ Lavabo adjoining, 
were completed in 1502. The year 
1631 was marked by a new d saster, 
The great tower which separated the 
nave and the chancel fell, owing t 
want of repair, and the circumstances 
of the abbey appeared so serious that 
it was decided to invite the Bene Jictin 
congregation of St. Maur to unite wit! 
them. The solemn entry of tle new 
congregation took place in 1636. Tue 
rebuilding of the church was agai 
taken in hand, and completed in 1647. 
Under the stern but capable ruk 
of the Benedictine priors the abbey of 
St. Wandrille again enjoved a_ long 
period of prosperity. The monasti 
literature of the seventeenth century 
was enriched by many works of dee; 
study and research which emanated 
from its walls. But the day of tts 
doom was approaching. On Januar) 
14th, 1791, Dom Jean Ruault, the last 
of the priors of St. Wandrille, sub- 
mitted to the civil clergy law voted 
in 1790, and the abbey was finally 
closed. It became a factory, but in 
1863 it passed, by purchase, into the 
possession of the Marquis of Stac- 
poole, who carried out a considerable 
amount of restoration. It was, how- 
ever, repurchased some years ayo by 
the Benedictines, who occupied it until 
the new associations law was _ passed, 
when for the third, and probably the 
last, time its monastic life ceased. 
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AUTUMN Colours ON TREE AND SHRUB. 
E have received sever. ! letters 

lately asking for a vice in 

the selection of tr °s and 

shrubs for the beauty of their 

leaf-colouring in autu on, and 

the reason why the «ints 

one kind of tree are not always th same. 
We may quote ‘‘ Trees and Shrubs for nglish 
Gardens,” page 63, in reply to this: ** Phere 
is a certain mystery about the autumn © ‘ourlns 
of the foliage of hardy trees and shrul) in this 
country, and we have never yet ascerta’ - 1 with 
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a any degree of exactness the conditions that produce the richest and brightest or the rock wall, where it is absolutely in place. In rocky drifts or crowning 

2 colours. Probabiy the conditions most favourable generally are provided by stony masses, or nestling at the rock foot, its neat tufts are always delightful, 

3 a vood growing season—that is, a warm moist summer—followed by a dry, while its sun-baked fragrance, here and elsewhere, is one of the charms of 

| sunny autumn, But it frequently happens, after what we would regard as early June. No flowering plant is better as a garden edging, and it should 

| favourable seasons, that species which are usually quite trustworthy in this not be forgotten how excellent are its leaves in winter, for then their silvery 

m by matter fail to colour well. ine -” set of con litions does not suit all colour is in perfection. Mrs. Sinkins is one of the most popular of white 

bie | trees and shrubs in this respect To produce the coloration of the leaf just Pinks, but the flowers burst badly in wet weather, and the same fault is seen 

ani? | before it falls certain subtle chemical changes in its composition take place. in the variety Her Majesty. The Pink that has always behaved itself in 

aoe a \nd to bring about these changes certain conditions in regard to sunlight, the writer’s garden is Albino. The flower is not large, but there is a 
n 3 ‘ 


yerature, and moisture are necessary, But ina climate such as that of Britain, roundness and fulness in the petal which 


are most ccmmendable traits, and 
where the seasons are never alike two years together, we can never hope to the calyx seldom bursts open to Jet out the fragrant florets. Mrs. Welsh 
inthe same regularity of autumnal 
wring that characterises the 
ation, forinstance, of the Eastera 
ed States. Still, when all is said, 
yossess in our gardens a large 
er of trees and = shrubs and 
ers that are delightful in. their 
unal livery of crimson, purple, 





et, or gold.” The following trees 
shrubs are mentioned as con- 
yus for their autumnal colouring. 
trees, the American Red Oaks 
reus coccinea splendens), Q. 
vlandica, Q. heterophylla, 
bricaria, Q. palustris, the Tupelo 
Nyssa sylvatica), Hickory (Carya 
ntosa), common Elm, Ulmus 




















ed, ¥ la, the Liquidambar, Honey 
res of 4 ist (Gleditschia triacanthos), 
Were 4 p tree, Nettle tree (Celtis), the 
the 4 ovas, Birch, and the common 
, and : ch (Betula corylifolia), Horse- 
1 th stnut, Wild Cherry, Black and 
andy bardy Poplars, Japanese Maples, 
inin a Manchurian Maple (Acer Gin- 
rey, , common Sycamore, Norway 
A: pie, Amelanchier canadensis, 
vhich selreuteria japonica, Pyrus 
ether ‘rminalis, Gingko biloba, 
ning : Cladrastis tinctoria, Parrotia 
year s rsica, Hamamelis, and common 
aster, 4 beech, 
1 the i Of shrubs, the Sumachs (Rhus), 
iv to 3 Kk. cotinoices in particular, R, typhina, 
ances 4 Kk. glabra, and the poisonous R. 
; that 3 Toxicodendron, Berberis Thunbergi, 
ctine a B. aquifolium, Ghent azaleas, Pieris 
wit 4 mariana, Enkianthus, Vaccinium 
eK % corymbosum, native Guelder Rose, 
Tie a common Hazel, Rhamnus Frangula, 
= q Spirea Thunbergi, Disanthus cercidi- 
agent folia, Fothergilla alnifolia, Euonymus 
947+ 3 alatus, Deutzia crenata, and Pyrus 
ue ‘ arbutifolia. 
ey ol 4 THE Cosmos. 
1on 4 Although this is an = annual 
ast a flower as easily grown as an 
ntur\ 4 African Marigold, it is seldom seen 
dee} ¥ n English gardens. <A_ beautiful 
nated 4 mass of it in a Somerset garden 
yf its suggested this note, and we advise 
suary 4 all who enjoy plenty of flowers in 
2 last q the house in. October to give this 
sub- 4 plant a good corner. The plants 
seited q we saw were ft. in height, and as 
‘adi the foliage is as dainty as the 
sf fronds of a Fern, it has a certain 
au 4 charm even without the pretty 
2 the fairy-like flowers of lilac and white 
tac: ——miniature single Dahlias we may 
rable { compare them to—poised above 
how- a the feathery foliage which  sur- 
0 by a rounds the stem to the surface 
until of the scil. The Cosmos is not 
ssed, hardy, Seed should be sown in 
> the g late March or in early April on 
3 hot-bed, and the plants removed 
4 to. the places they are to per- 
_ manently occupy in early summer. 


rhis autumn flower is a distinct 
gain, as it attains full beauty 
when the garden is losing its 
terest and colour. The flowers 











) ‘m almost too fragile to remain SH. WANDRILLE: RICH CARVING IN CLOISTERS. 
h for any length of time when 

it, but we have kept them fresh by changing the water every day for a is a fine sort. Snowflake is another good white, but in thinking of the 
week, Their soft shades and daintiness make them peculiarly acceptable white Pinks it must be remembered that the old fringed white is as pretty 
3 « dinner-table decoration. and as fragrant as any. In the thirst for novelties, however, it is likely to be 
3 THE WHITE AND OTHER PINKS. neglected. There are several mule or hybrid Pinks of much beauty, and 
‘ We are planting out some white Pinks now, and making groups the way to increase these is by cuttings or layers.” The sorts described are 
them in a wide border, to which the flowers and silvery colouring Alice Lee, double white; Lady Dixon, reddish crimson ; Marie Paré, pure 
the foliage will give much beauty. As mentioned in the recently- white ; Grievei, rosy white; Michael Foster, Napoleon III., deep crimson; 
tblished ‘* Carnations and Pinks,” ‘There is no more welcome flower Spencer Bickham, crimson; superbus, also crimson; and Warley, a deep red. 

‘hroughout the year than the deliciously-sweet white Pink Though it is THE LAST )F THE DAHLIAS AND OTHER FLOWERS. 
n this : 1 most gardens, it is not used in the best ways. The fact that it is a At the time of writing (October 14th) there has been very little frost 
Iwith | @ iseful border plant is no reason why it should not also be in the rock garden anywhere, and the Dahlias are still flowering freely, the warm October days 
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developing the little buds. Autumn would lose much of its colour if there 
were no Dahlias, but we think a mistake is made in not growing more of 
the pretty Pompon varieties, which hold their neatly-shaped flowers well 
above the leaves. We were much struck with the effectiveness of the Pompon 
Dahlia when looking at the collection in Mr. Charles Turner's nursery at 
Slough. A host of the best varieties were flowering hard by the Cactus 
forms, but the difference between the two was most marked. The fine length 
of stalk has another advartage, namely, that the flowers may be cut more 
readily for decorations, Dahlia roots, after they are taken from the ground, 
must be relieved of all the soil, picking it out carefully with a pointed stick, 
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Then place them in the sun to dry thoroughly and store away in a frost-proof 
cellar, out-house, or similar place, until the spring, when they may be again 
started into growth and cuttings taken. The flowers are fast disappearing 
from the garden, but a few remain. The Asters are clouds of colour stij}, 
and one of the prettiest is Lzevis, which has sprays of deep bluish flowers 
The perennial Sunflowers are in beauty, and the late flowers of the striki; 
Papaver umbrosum make splashes of crimson colouring. We walked row 
the Rose garden, and found beautiful buds on Mme. Alfred Carriére, Gustave 
Regis, Billiard et Barre, Marie Van Houtte, Conrad F. Meyer, Gloire de 
Dijon, and Caroline Testout, which was flowering quite freely, The last. 
mentioned is a noble garden Rose, and we shall plant more of it this autunn, 
But ncthing is gayer than the 


o 
5S 
} 
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EARLY CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

These are not so well known as they should be, and unless one is acquai: 
with them it is impossible to conceive anything more sumptuous in co] 
at this season. Two rows of some of the best outdoor varieties are noy 
fresh as the later varieties under glass, and the plants make a strong bu 
growth crowned with blossom of decided colours. Horace Martin is of 
purest golden yellow, and another very beautiful variety is Goacher’s Crim 
Mr. Crane, who has done much to popularise this valuable group of autu 
flowers, recommends the following as well worthy of a place in the gard 
Nina Blick, orange bronze, height of the plant 3ft ; Rosie, terra-cotta sh: 
the growth branching; Horace Martin, Goacher’s Crimson, Crimson M 
Massé, Norbet Puvrez, bronze salmon in shade, which looks well wi 
artificial light, height 18in.; Carrie, shades of yellow; Polly, yellow with 
shade of red in it; Mme. Ed. Lefort, crimson and yellow; Mrs. E. Sta: 
apricot colour; and Orange Pet. The Chrysanthemums which are n 
flowering so freely were planted last April. 


PROTECTING ROsEs IN WINTER. 

Winter is approaching, and the timely aids for the protection cf pla 
of doubtful hardiness must be in readiness in case of emergency. Many 
the Tea and Hybrid Tea Roses are tender, but happily protection may | 
given in a simple way. One of the most successful Rose-growers in Engla 
gives the following useful advice: ‘‘There is nothing so harmful as lo: 
stable manure, often recklessly thrown over and beneath the bushes; | 
fortunately, one is not confined to the exclusive use of this material.  \ 
own opinion is that a good moulding up around the base of the bushes wit! 
burnt garden refuse or fine soil is most beneficial, and rarely have I seen 
plant killed outright that had been so protected. Should a severe spell 
frost set in, some dry straw scattered among the branches, or Heather . 
bracken Fern upon which snow can lodge, affords a complete protection, 
am persuaded that for standards and half-standards nothing can surpass 
good thatching of straw, unless it be lifting the trees and heeling them i: 
under a north wall where some protection, such as boards or large boug| 
of evergreen, can be inclined or bent over them. We may think this rather 
troublesome work, but it pays, and one’s Roses are somewhat retarded through 
it. This is a distinct gain, when we remember the treacherous character vi 
the English spring. No time should be lost after November has well set i: 
in placing burnt earth, soil, or ashes around the bush plants, and the straw should 
be held in readiness to put on when required. With regard to thatching standard 
Teas, three stakes around each tree in the form of a tripod, with a hood o1 
cap of straw-thatch, would be a good plan. Whatever is used, there must be 
due provision to ward off the effect of gales, also for its ready removal during 
mild periods. In very low-lying districts, I believe in lifting even the dwar! 
plants, heeling them in in a sheltered spot away from sun, and replanting 
again in March.” 


img, JIS. AIT. 
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AM now come from digging about certain beardless irises, 

and shall immediately begin upon that subject. Sibirica 

needs no more than grateful mention. Its various purples, 

creams, and whites are invaluable. The iris is a marsh 

lover, but my clumps of haif-a-dozen sorts thrive in a half- 
shady corner far from water, and get no more moisture than 
heaven sends them. They have, however, a mulch of ripe cow 
manure every autumn, and upon this fare they increase in vigour 
yearly. A giant libertia flourishes along with them. 

Perhaps unguicularis, or stylosa as one more often calls 
her, is the queen of the group. At any rate, I always 
think so at Christmas, when her lilac loveliness peeps from the 
grassy foliage. The great flat purple and gold, lavender, and 
snow white of levigata in July sometimes shakes this opinion, 
but upon the whole stylosa wins, if only from association. It was 
at my bedside in Algiers when I suffered danger of death from 
pneumonia. Through the fever-dreams of the time flowers 
ran riot. Stylosa smiled, but the grand strelitzias which 
flourished in the hotel garden took shape of huge birds, and 
with their wonderful beaks and orange-crimson crests strutted 
hither and thither ferociously. The scent of olive-wood and the 
name of Dr. Thompson cling also to memory when I think of the 
incident, because olive-wood burnt day and night beside me for 
a season; and Dr. Thompson—happiness go with: him—assisted 
by Nature and science, brought me out of that peril in a 
manner very agreeable to us both. 

Then, once more afield, with a dust-dry, genial sirocco 
blowing, I went forth to find the iris of Algiers. There she was 
amid the dewy hedges of vineyards, her little heart touched with 


gold. She peeped about from secret places, tangled wastes, or 
the fierce arms of the prickly pear—that gigantic opuntia whose 
silver grey lights every hillside about Algiers. The purest 
mauve she is—just deepening in tone on the fall where the 
yellow signal ends with a touch of orange. A delicious network 
of lavender and white lies on either side of the signal bar and 
runs over it faintly. The standards are of the same pure 
lavender, touched to a ricker note at the claw. To my nose the 
fragrance is exactly that of a bluebell. I can shut my eyes and 
see an English wood in spring; but when I open them again 
stylosa reminds me of her own home. 1 note whitewashed 
hovels scattered on a mighty hillside. They gleam like flowers 
there; and round about, the wild olive climbs; vines, still naked, 
stick their tortuous branches from a sea of wild flowers; 
heather’s snow and lavendula’s purple dot the waste; while far 
beneath spread orange orchards ablaze with fruit. Crags of 
limestone sometimes break out against the russet and tawny 
earth, and the eternal silver grey and silver green of the trees 
and familiar sun-resisting plants festoon each hill and drape each 
acclivity and slope. The tilled ground stretches in terraces and 
climbs in steps; sinks broadly to the valleys with wedges and 
squares of corn and vine; cuddles at the bottom of these terrific 
declivities, and marks by an added warmth of colour or luxuriance 
of foliage the presence of little water-courses that wind beneath 
them. Against the prevalent pallor of the wind-kissed olive, 
the cactus and aloe, the agave and the eucalyptus, there is splashed 
deep green of citrons; and the acacias flame on every hand. Far 
away the Djurdjura Mountains run south against the blue, and 
beyond them a spur of the Lesser Atlas lifts snow to the sun. 
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Stylosa alba is pure white, with a tone of yellow-green at the 
claw. If you take a bird’s-eye view of this iris, a beautiful six- 


rayed star appears. The guiding line of orange stops very 
abruptly on the fall in the midst of a silver white expanse of petal. 
It is a little stiffer in form than the type, and with me it seems 
more shy of blooming. I did not find this iris wild ; it is very 
rare in that state. But I had the pleasure of meeting its original 
discoverer, an English resident, who has a beautiful garden at 
Mustapha Supérieur. My clump of stylosa has_ increased 
ymensely in a soil much like that of its home; and still I prefer 
the delicate native plant before those various larger and richer- 
yloured garden sorts now commonly to be met with. Nothing 
rejoices a flower-lover more than a dozen buds of stylosa picked 
ie day before blooming and despatched with a little damp 
‘tton-wool to keep their heads cool in the post. Conveyed thus, 
,ey travel perfectly, and tremble out into life and sweetness 
nmediately on arrival. a 

The fleeting iris graminea springs very shapely amid its 
right grass-like foliage. The flower is rather dominated by the 
ize of its great plum-coloured style-arms. These are much in 
vidence, and, with the neat, narrow standards, are of a rich 
urple-red that deepens to pure purple on the crests and along 
.e central line. The falls are lilac streaked on white and 
uched with pale yellow; but towards the claw they partake of 
e prevailing colour of the flower. The pollen is like gold 
ust. 

That grand iris, fulva, is rarely seen, but once seen usually 
.cquired. It must have moisture, however. The colour is a 
ch copper red, quite unlike any other member of the family. 
{he anthers, with cream-coloured pollen, extend beyond the 
tyle-arms; the flower is flat, and the falls and standards make a 
‘ar of alternate large and small petals. Fulva grows with 
evigata, and prospers under like conditions in my little bog 
arden. It is a distinguished iris from the United States. 

American irises, in general, are as beardless as Red Indians. 
Upon the whole, they are not too easy to grow. Macrosiphon 
and Hartwegi and douglasiana from California, tenax from 
British Columbia, missouriensis from the Rockies, Hookeri and 
virginica from Canada, and others, including the plant I. verna 
(which may be or may not be an apogon), all require something of 
peat and shade and careful culture. My results with them leave 
no loophole for enthusiasm so far; but on behalf of * Tol-long,” 
a very charming and easily-grown hybrid, I should like to know 
ifa difference between missouriensis and tolmieana exists. Longi- 


petala is one parent, at any rate, and may be proud of a dainty 
Tol-long is bright lavender, with the habit of longipetala, 


child. 
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narrow, upright standards, small style-arms, and falls streaked 
with the prevailing fine lavender colour on a white ground. A 
signal of pale lemon fades away on the fall, and completes a very 
delicate and graceful study. 

The native English irises, the golden Pseudacorus and the 
lead-coloured foetidissima, are exceedingly common wild flowers 
in this county, and having them within a walk of my garden, it is 
not necessary that they should dwell there; but our “ gladwin,” 
with its strange smell, splendid dark foliage, and glorious scarlet 
corals of fruit in autumn, has always appealed to me as a fellow 
Devonian, and I have wondered whether culture and crossing 
with other apogons might not produce something that should 
possess a finer bloom than feetidissima, and yet retain its unique 
and brilliant fruit. Of course, I knew that what mortal man 
could do in this matter had indubitably been done, and 
accordingly wrote to Sir Michael Foster. As I suspected, he 
had made exhaustive experiments, but, so far, without any very 
encouraging results. He tells me that for years he has worked 
with foetidissima, using the pollen of spuria, Monnieri, aurea, 
ochroleuca, sibirica, and others. Seeds have appeared in some 
cases, but very few germinated. Two, however, actually 
flowered, and they showed no trace of anything but their mother. 
Here appears a sort of parthenogenesis excited by the pollen, 
though the pollen did not actually enter into the embryo. 
“This,” says Sir Michael, ‘‘ may seem heresy, but there are facts 
recently observed in animals as well as plants which lend it some 
support.” He continues, ‘I believe I. foetidissima to be a very 
ancient archaic iris. It has a wide geographical distribution, 
and yet varies very little, and then only in colour (which is a 
trifle) and in size. Its characters, from its great age, are so 
deeply stamped on it that it will not, like the parvenus (pallida, 
etc.), take to foreign pollen.” He urges further experiments, 
and characteristically remarks, ‘“‘ There are few things that are 
impossible.” There is thus a field unconquered, and we may 
yet see an iris with the grand fruit of our native and a great 
bloom as well. Not that foetidissima is ugly to the iris-loving 
eye. The colours are quiet, but the bloom is very shapely. A 
yellow variety occurs in Dorsetshire. 

I continue to experiment with the grand family of levigata, 
or Kempferi, and am not yet absolutely satisfied as to the best 
place for them. There are dozens of desirable forms, and I wish 
I had an acre of them. Good bog earth, but not absolute marsh, 
may be the best treatment. On the other hand, I understand 
that laevigata thrives nobly in a foot of water. 

Iris aurea, for some obscure reason, is a shy flowerer with 
me, but his kinsman, Monnieri, does well, and opens grand bright 
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yellow blossoms in June. The hybrid ‘‘ Monspur ”—chiid of 
Monnieri and spuria—I also have, but the plants are young, and 
I must look in other gardens for this showy iris until next year. 
Spuria is not a beauty, but the apogon, Delavayi, should win 
some enthusiasm, and is still rare in cultivation; Ihave had the 
good luck to flower it, treated like lavigata, and can report a 
very beautiful rich violet iris with the habit of sibirica, but a 
much larger bloom. The whole plant is one colour, but on the 
lip of the fall occurs a spatter of pure white running under the 
style-branches. The fall is very long and gracefully shaped, the 
standards are narrow and nearly upright. Delavayi stands on a 
hollow 3ft. stem, and comes from Yunnan in China. It is a 
desirable plant, but demands copious moisture. Mine grows 
with his feet actually in the water. 

The white and cream yellow pyramids of I. orientalis need 
merely be mentioned. The giant variety is said to go 6ft. high, 
and must be a great spectacle when well established. The plant 
is more often called ochroleuca, and it comes from Syria. 

Iris Grant-Duffi, I think, suffers under its rather trying 
name, and is a shy flowerer, while tenax also fails here—from my 
fault, doubtless, rather than its own. 

I keep the great family of the bearded irises until the 
last. It is the largest of all, and upon the whole the 
easiest to grow. Pumila comes first, and late March gene- 
rally brings the first dwarf purples, while the yellows, lilacs, 
and that curious silver-grey pumila, known as gracilis, follow 
swiftly. With me they increase and thrive on a ledge of 
sunny rockery. The variety italica blooms with me at the 
same time as the dwarfer sorts. I gathered fine plants of it one 
March in North Italy, where its fair purple spattered a little 
conduit upon the side of a hill. Round about spread under- 
growth of rosemary, myrtle, and mastic. [The lentiscus, or 
pistacia, is a feature of Riviera flora. Martial recommends the 
wood for toothpicks. There is a drink made from the gum, 
which I once tried at Tripoli in Syria, and remember as being 
violently nasty. The liquor was colourless, but curdled on 
water being added to it. No doubt mastic is an acquired taste, 
like every in- 
toxicant. This 
gum has 
always been 
drunk or 
chewed in the 
East, and our 
‘“masticate,” 
of course, 
comes from 
the same 
Greek word.] 
The stones 
were plastered 
with moss, 
and starred 
with rosettes 
of a mountain 
saxifrage; 
from the mot- 
tled chestnut 
leaves that 
strewed the 
ground there 
sprang pale 
crocuses, each. 
with a drop 
of red gold in 
the chalice. 
Far below, 
rounded to a 
cup so seen, 
there spread 
great plains of 
olive, and old 
grey mills 
dotted upon 
them, with 
tracts of red 
earth and 
dark cypress 
spires that 
struck per- 
pendicular 
rows and splashes upon the scene, and sprang dark from the 
pallor of the prevalent foliage. On either side of the moun- 
tain rolled the Mediterranean, and small towns clustered upon 
her margins, like bright shells scattered along the edge of the 
blue; while Corsica floated, like a dream-island, on the lofty 
horizon of the sea. It was a good home for italica, yet she came 
with me, and in a large spirit of contentment put forth rich 
purple blossoms in her prison here when the next season for 
blooming came. __Italica is a variety of the pumila, Chamairis, 
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and another variety 1s olbiensis—a plant offered in various colours 
by the nurserymen. Meda is another fine, fragrant pumila, wh 
I lack. Mr. Lynch speaks highly of it. 

Next we may take the two-flowered pogons, and of these 
one appears with the pumilas. Lutescens will appeal to those 
who love a delicate colour harmony. It bears twin blooms o; 
twelve-inch staik, and the standards, which are cream colou; 1, 
curl over each other in a very dainty fashion. Their claws 
veined with pale purple, and the style-arms peep between. ‘J .,¢ 
pollen” of 
lutescens is 
white, and the 
filaments a 
delicate pur- 
ple. The beard 
of this iris is 
tipped with 
yellow, and it 
extends an 
inch on to the 
fall, while the 
fall itself is 
traversed by 
delicate veins 
of purple- 
brown, which 
begin sharply 
defined and 
pale away 
over the sur- 
face of the 
petals. I am 
badly off for 
the two- 
flowered 
bearded race, 
and, in addi- 
tion to lutes- 
cens, possess 
only arenaria, 
atroviolacea, 
and flavis- 
sima. Perhaps 
it is as well I 
have no more, 
for none of 
these prospers 
with me 
except the 
splendid 
scented atro- 
violacea, and 
the pall of 
silence may envelop the rest. The entire group must be tackled 
again in a humbler spirit. 

From these inexcusable failures I turn to another great 
company of bearded irises, and with the Germanica strive to 
regain my self-respect. Of them I have a good store. The 
familiar germanica proper may be first dismissed with a smile, 
and its richer and grander variety, asiatica, with a blessing. 
This latter plant is a noble, free-flowering iris well worthy of a 
good place. Perhaps the rarest in cultivation is Bartoni, for 
which I have to thank Mr. Lynch of Cambridge. It is a pale 
yellow mottled with pale purple after the fashion of lutescens, 
and the pure white triple stars of the style-branches in the heart 
of the flower are a special feature. This flag, which comes 
from Kandahar, is beautiful and fragrant. Iris flavescens of this 
group is a fine lemon or butter colour, and a kindly, free- 
flowering plant. Just a touch of brown about the claw of the 
fall spoils the perfect purity of my plants, but this is scarcely to 
be noticed. Flavescens comes trom Armenia, and that fine iri 
sambucina, of the elder scent, is a compatriot. 

Neglecta, a very free flowerer, is said to be a hybrid between 
sambucina and variegata. It has lavender standards and styl 
arms, and a handsome fall of very rich purple-red streaked on 
white ground. 

But the noblest of the clan to my mind is Iris hybrida, o 
amoena, as it 1s very often named. This is exceeding! 
distinguished, and the almost invariable pure white standard 
and style-arms rising above the grand purple, or white an 
lavender, falls make a remarkable contrast. Few things a1 
lovelier than a good group of Thorbeck or Mrs. H. Darwi 
To my own taste hybrida is easily first among the great con 
pany of the Germanic. Biiiotti must also be very good, at 
cypriana is declared to be very lovely. 1! have this great ii 
from Cyprus, but as yet it has not flowered with me. Squale: 

I do not admire. This fact, however, it has survived, and 
very often to be met with. 

Perhaps the most popular group of all these irises is that ‘ 
the Pallide. To them bejongs the (avourite florentina—preciot 
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above ground for its snowy beauties, touched with the least 
ble trace of pearl blue upon the fall; and below ground for 
those plump rhizomes from which the fragrant powder of orris is 
manufactured. Desfontaines found it in Algiers on graves; 
and | met with the pure white variety of florentina, named 

There, 


poss! 


albicans, in exactly a similar position near Jaffa. 
wandering by the seashore, I came upon a ruined Mussul- 
man cemetery netted from end to end with acres of irises. 


Crooked and shattered, the tombstones stuck from their green 
The time was January, and no flower showed; but I 
ventured to remove a few rhizomes, and with the spring of the 
following year they flowered freely. This is a lovely iris of 

white; but it has the yellow beard of its class. A pigment 


ext 


Pl verdelis, or iris green, was made from the flowers of 
flore..ina; but I know not if artists use it nowadays. 

s Swertii is perhaps the least often seen of this group. 
In ¢ acy of hue it resembles plicata, but has a tinge of colour 


pecuiarly its own; it stands 2ft. high, and flowers freely. The 
falls .nd standards are white, touched with warm but delicate 


rosy vender along the petal edges. The beard is yellow in the 
thro. ., and white upon the fall; the style-arms take the colour 
inte: ified, and are exceedingly beautiful of tint. The Pallidz are 
ast jl and select party, but in the remaining varieties of it, viz., 


plics 1 and pallida proper, much has been done by hybridising. 
Pall: ‘a, the pale flag, was, and still is, known as the Dalmatian iris. 
The ‘ ower is large and of a tender and beautiful lilac approaching 


tobluc. A feature to reckon with is the shrivelled, dried-up spathe- 
valves. These perish before flowering, and when first I came as an 


inno-cnt to gardening I was horrified to seea fine spike of pallida 
appaicntly dying before my eyes. Soon, however, the great 
flowers laughed out of their withered wrappings, and I learned 
what ‘‘scarious” meant. The foliage of this iris is magnificent, 
and of a fine glaucous green. At home it climbs the Atlas 
Mountains to the height of 7,o00ft. There are many fine hybrids, 
of wiich I have two, Queen of May and Céleste. The first is 
nearev true pink than any iris I have seen; the second is a large 
and splendid flower of loveliest lavender. With me this beautiful 
race oes not blossom so freely as many of their bearded kinsmen; 
but when once a flower-spike appears it gives a most generous 
display. 

[here remains plicata to mention. Mr. Lynch tells us that 
this wonderful iris is only known in cultivation, and Sir Michael 
Foster suspects that it is a cross between Iris sambucina and 
pallida. The varieties are very beautiful, and Mme. Chereau 
is the best of them. This iris is white with a regular pattern of 
little parallel purple veins along the petal edge of standard and 
fall. Sometimes these do not go all round. Gazelle is another 
fine thing, and very free flowering. The markings are of a 
darker shade of purple, and not arranged with the great 
distinction of “Madame.” The beards of these irises are 
slightly touched with yellow, and the pollen is white. I have 
one beautiful pale form, merely tinted with colour, of which I 
do not know the name. 

We may now devote a moment to the group known as 
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Variegate. It embraces Cengialti, aphylla, lurida variegata 
proper, and others, and I am not rich in them, though 
there are few finer sights in iris circles than the spectacle 
of a hundred good heads of variegata’s barbaric gold and 
crimson displayed under the sun. ‘The standards and style- 
arms are a fine, rich lemon yellow; the beard is also yellow, 
and the fall white, and most boldly veined with crimson or 
crimson-brown. No iris has a more striking system of venation. 
A few straight lines run parallel 
from the tip of the beard to 
the lip of the fall, and from 
them broad, bold curves. of 
colour bend away to right and 
left, overrun the petal, and 
merge into a mass along its 
lower edge. Great fragrance 
is a virtue of this noble iris, 
and there are many fine named 
carden forms of it. Not a 
few of these are even more 
striking than the type. You 
should secure Gracchus, Rigo- 
lette, and Malvina, a beautilul 
thing with orange - coloured 
standards and falls veined and 
splashed with sepia. Variegata 
is a common wilding in mid- 
Europe. Iris lurida is not a 
favourite of mine, but bena- 
censis, which I do not know, 
must be a lovely addition to 
the group. 

So much for irises. There 
are here mentioned scarcely 
half the known varieties of 
these precious plants, but if 
I have awakened a_ little 
enthusiasm in you it is well. 
And if you know more about 
them than I do, which is 
exceedingly probable, be so 
good as to correct any errors 
that you may discover in these 
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HERTFORDSHIRE, 


THE SEAT OF 


THE EARL OF CALEDON. 


YTTENHANGER was in that parish of Ridge which 


takes its name from the hill-ridge, the boundary of the 
corner of Hertfordshire abutting on the Middlesex 
parish of South Mimms, and is now in the new parish 
of London Colney. The park of Tyttenhanger is old 


abbey land, parcel time out of mind of the possessions of that 
great abbey of St. Albans, a little kingdom under a mitre, a 
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HANGER, 


© 
aetna 


house which only the abbey of St. Peter at Westminster n ‘cht 


match with for pride of place. 


The abbey church, alth: agh 


defaced and Grimthorped out of all likeness to its ancient <elf, 
still saddles the hill upon which St. Alban, the first mart:r of 
England, is said to have died by the sword; but only in chro icle 
books can we recover the house in which the abbot and his 


monks kept such noble state. 
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The high ceremony \y wich 
surrounded the abbot vas, 
indeed, the reason for the 
founding of Tyttenhanger. he 
abbot of St. Albans, bein» at 
once a great counsellor of the 
King, one of the first amongst 
the dignitaries of the Church, 
and a lord of rich manors and 
broad lands, became at times, 
like any sovereign prince, 
oppressed by his honours, and 
had need to escape for a while 
from those things which made 
even his dinner a_ splendid 
weariness of the flesh. There- 
fore, he would sometimes take 
refuge at his manor house of 
Tyttenhanger, a pleasant re- 
treat from which he might rule 
the abbey at ease, with few 
but his nearest servants to 
cumber his ways. Even there 
the duties of his high place 
followed him closely, for 
Tyttenhanger lies so near to 
the London road that great 
men would turn aside and ask 
of the abbot himself better 
hospitality than they would 
have found in an abbotless 
house of monks. So the high 
table in the hall must needs 
lengthen itself, and the life 
at Tyttenhanger became as 
little reposeful as that of the 
abbey, until one Michael of 
Mentmore, to escape his in- 
sistent visitors, broke up lis 
Tyttenhanger house and moved 
still deeper into the country, 
building to one of his manor 
houses a new chapel and hall, 
with a kitchen, a cheese-room, 
and a bakery, and ringing all 
his new work with a high wall. 
This shy and churlish abbot 
did not live long to enjoy his 
carefully-planned seclusion, ‘or 
the Black Death was crossin 
Europe whilst he was build: 
his high wall, and, coming 
St. Albans, it laid low 
abbot and his prior, with 
sub-prior and many a monk. 
The magnificent John De a- 
mare, the next wearer of the 
mitre, was rot one who would 
have lived long in a rem» te 
manor house. His long abb: cy 
fellon stirring times. The kK og 
of France is said to have ben 
for a while in his keeping at 
St. Albans, and he fortified 1¢ 
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abbey with an embattled wall, which must have given great 
comfort to his monks when the rebels of the great rising of 1381 
threatened them. After arule of forty-seven years he died in 1396, 
and his successor, one John of the Moote, was moved to begin the 
new building of the negiected house of Tyttenhanger. William 
Heyworth, the next abbot, finished the work about the year 
1411, and John ot Wheathampsted, the most famous of the 
abbots and a Hertfordshire man who loved his own country- 
side, added to the buildings of those who had gone before 
him, praising the house of Tyttenhanger in Latin verse. By 
this time Tyttenhanger must have been a stately house. We 
read of its great fish-ponds, in the making of which the Bene- 
dictine order ever excelled, and of its chapel, on whose walls 
Abbot John caused all the saints who bore his name of John 
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tc be painted in a row, with the picture of himself kneeling 


before them and asking their aid. 


In the time of Abbot John began the thirty years’ wa; 
of the roses, and we can well believe that Tyttenhanger mus: 


then liave received many an unwelcome guest. St. Alban 
itself saw two battles, the war beginning with a bloody skirmis! 


in its streets, and after the second battle the victorious Lancas- 
trians swarmed into the town, their wicked doings in the abbey 
changing, as it is said, the politics of the aged abbot into 


violent partisanship of the white rose. Such an army, feedin: 


itself on the country-side, can hardly have spared the Tytten- 


hanger larder and fish-ponds, and as John of W heathampste; 
died in 1465, aged about a hundred years, his last days wer: 
probably spent in what safety the embattled walls of his abbe 
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might procure for him. His successors, however, maintained 
Tyttenhanger until the ancient abbey itself came to its last days 
in the year of 1539, the fatal year of the abbeys. 

In 1547 a new man came to Tyttenhanger, a layman,a 
Chancery lawyer, and a knight. Thomas Pope, the son of an 
Oxfordshire gentleman of small means, was amongst the first of 
those who rose to wealth and rank upon the new policy of King 
Henry VIII. When the court of augmentations was founded to 
deal with the lands and goods of the houses of religion, Thomas 
Pope was its treasurer, and his office was one in which a man 
might become suddenly rich to a degree not to be believed in the 
generation befcre him. As a visitor appointed by the King, Sir 
lhomas rode to St. Albans on a December day in 1539, and took 
irom Richard of Stevenage, the fortieth and last of the abbots, 
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the surrender of the abbey, the ancient ivory seal of the house 
being handed over in token that all was at an end. 

So well did Sir Thomas Pope use his place and influence, that 
some thirty manors, the spoil of the monasteries, came to his 
hands, and amongst these, in 1547, he had acquired this manor 
house of Tyttenhanger, which became the country seat of a man 
whose town house had once been the nunnery of Clerkenwell. He 
kept apart from state affairs during the reign of Edward VI., for this 
knight, although gorged with church lands, was no lover of the 
reformed doctrine; but Queen Mary found employment for him, 
joining him with Bishop Bonner in a commission for rooting out 
heresy. For a time he had charge of the Lady Elizabeth, and 
bore himself so tactfully in the presence of his ward, that he 
had her favour as well as that of her sister the Queen. When the 
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time came for the rich lawyer to make his peace with heaven, he 
found himself in a land where legacies given aiter the old fashion 
to a religious foundation had become, by reasor of the labours of 
himself and others, difficult of disposition, and a precarious 
investment for a repentant soul. ‘Therefore, he chose to leave 
behind him a college at Oxford, in whose chapel he might hope 
to be remembered ; and, buying the site and buildings of Durham 
College, he refounded the house in honour of the Holy Trinity. 
The first members of Trinity College were admitted in 1556, the 
college being endowed by him with lands which were once of the 
priories of Dorchester and Wroxton. In 1558 he died, and 
although he had divorced one wife to marry a second, on whose 
death he wedded a third, he left no issue, and those who believe 
that abbey lands carry the curse of childlessness to their spoilers 
nay point to the leading case of this rapacious man. 

Tyttenhanger passed after his widow’s death to one who 
was at once her nephew and her husband’s great-nephew, a 
Blount from Osbaston in Devonshire, from whom, through three 
heiresses, the Earl of Caledon has inherited the manor. 

These Blounts bred men whose fame went beyond the 
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Hertfordshire borders. Thomas Pope Blount of Tyttenhanger, 
son of Willam Blount by Sir Thomas Pope’s niece, was 
knighted at Theobalds at the coming of King James in 1603, and 
is not otherwise remarkable than for his bearing a double name 
when double names were rare in England. But his son Sir 
Henry Blount, born at Tyttenhanger in 1602, travelled a long 
road before he died here eighty years later. His journeying 
began, as with most voyagers of his age, in Italy and France, 
from which he “ viswed some little of Spain.” A greater voyage 
began when he sailed in a Venetian galley down the Adriatic 
from Venice to the Dalmatian coast, where he left the sea, 
travelling over the hills into Bosnia. From Serajevo he marched 
out with a Turkish army going to the Polish war. His adven- 
tures carried him through Servia to Belgrade, and in Bulgaria he 
saw the mosques which marked the progress of the conquering 
Turk in Europe. When over the Balkans he: sat down, like a 
scholarly traveller of the old fashion, and read his guide-book, 
the same being the Commentaries of Cesar, for two whole 
days before pressing on to Adrianople and Stamboul, to 


which city he came after more than seven weeks of the road. 
As he had left 


Bosnia with the Turkish horsemen, so he 
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had Turkish company from Constantinople, from which he 
carried in the Turkish fleet towards Egypt, visiting Rhodes 
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the way, and marvelling at the vast ordnance of the old knisht 


In Egypt he viewed Alexandria and Cairo, entering that . 
pyramid as a tourist should, and gaining Venice again by way 
Palermo, Naples, and Rome. Home again in England he | 


a book of travels, which saw eight English editions and i 
translated into High and Low Dutch. On his father’s dea: |; he 
succeeded to the Blount estate in Staffordshire, and in 16,5 he 
was knighted at Whitehall, his travels having brought hii to 


fame and Royal notice. The King 


made him one of his 


gentleman pensioners, and a family legend has it that a: the 


fight of Edgehill he had the keeping of the royal children 
alterwards brought them away from the lost battle throug’ ¢ 
great danger of an ambush. We know, however, that 


after this time he went over to the winning side, excusin. } 
former loyalty by the plea that as a gentleman pensioner |), 
but followed the King as a servant of his household. 

restoration left him undisturbed, and in 1679 he had the pate :t 
a baronetcy. 


He died in 1682, and was buried at Tyttenha: « 
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leaving in the world the very deserved reputation of one wh 


had been “of a notable foresight into government,” and 


Tyttenhanger the memory of one who had mended the estate 


after his elder brother’s death had given it to him, building 1 
noble house which now stands upon it. 

His younger son Charles made a name for himself by 
books, which openly attacked priests and covertly all 
orthodox. We owe to him in great measure the freedom of t 
English Press, for having quarrelled with the official licenser 
books he persuaded him by an ingenious trick to license a w: 
whose very title caused the Parliament to burn the work at 
hands of the hangman, and to lay the unhappy licenser by t 
heels. The licensing of books never recovered from this pra 
of Charles Blount, and the Licensing Act itself was soon stri 
out from the statute book. This Charles Blount, amongst 
many unorthodoxies, had defended suicide and marriage wit! 
deceased wife’s sister, for he is said to have shot or stabb 
himself tor love of a sister of his late wife. 

His elder brother, Sir Thomas Pope Blount, was made 
baronet in their father’s lifetime, and was himself an auth 
although his writings de ve poetica and the like are of those boc 
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upon which the dust lies undisturbed. The male line of the 
family ended with his grandsons, and his grand-daughter, 
Katharine Blount, wife of William Freman of Aspeden Hall, 
left the estate to her only daughter, another Katharine, the wife 
of that Charles Yorke, a lord chancellor’s son, of whom it is said 
that he regarded the chancellorship, which came to him within the 
last few days of his life, as his by hereditary right. Her son 
Philip, a lord-lieutenant of Ireland, a knight of the garter, and 
third Earl of Hardwicke, succeeded to Tyttenhanger, which 
passed, after his death, on the division of his estates, to his 
daughter Katharine, the wife of Du Pré Alexander, third Earl 
of Caledon, whose great-grandson is the present lord of 
Tyttenhanger. 

The house of Tyttenhanger, as will be seen from our pictures, 
especially from the two taken of the south front, is one of the 
most interesting examples of the architecture of that latter 
half of the seventeenth century when English architects 
first set themselves to build for that ease and domestic comfort 
for which our English houses are still famous in Europe. It 
was built throughout by Sir Henry Blount the traveller, 
who, inheriting Tyttenhanger on his elder brother’s death in 
1654, pulled down the ancient house and built it anew from 
the ground. It is a house of sober beauty, the outside being 
clean of ornament, save the pediments of the windows and the 
carvings of the hood-porch and its brackets; but the line of its 
high and tiled roof, with its dormer windows, its clock-tower 
and bell-cote, and its tall chimneys, surmounts a house beautiful 
in proportion, and mellow with the rich colour of old red bricks. 

Carving is used freely within the house, in the open 
scroll-work under the mighty balusters of oak, and upon the 
vases of oaken fruits which surmount the newel-posts. The 
rich work of this staircase is carried as high as the third floor, 
and our view of a first floor landing shows two door frames 
in which the same grave and stately ornament has been used 
with remarkable effect. An old story would have the staircase 
to be a relic of the older building, but its ornament shows it to 
be part of a house whose every detail is in perfect accord with 
its plan. Inigo Jones is credited with the design of Tytten- 
hanger house, but he was dead before its beginning, although 
one of his numerous plans may have served Sir Henry Blount. 
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F course, it’s all nonsense,” said Miss Thesiger as 
we reached the door. I was turning the handle, 
and I paused. ‘ Well, I suppose it is,” I said, 
thoughtfully. ‘*So perhaps we'd better go back.” 

**Oh, we may as well go on now we're here,” 
she said with studied indifference, and cast a glance down the 
corridor towards the lighted picture gallery; from which the 
sounds of the fiddles were pleasantly audible. 1 opened the door 
slowly. ‘* Have you the apple?’ I asked. Blank darkness 
confronted us, as it were a wall of night. 

““ Yes,”’ said Miss Thesiger, a little tremulously. 

‘¢] know there’s a mirror just over here,” I went on. “ Pray 
allow me. It’s so dark.” I took her arm and gently guided her. 
I could not see her now, but I was conscious of that soft rounded 
arm, and the susurrus of her dress along the polished floor 
was in my ears. ‘It’s just here. Can’t you see the gleam on it 
from the corridor ?” 

“Yes,” said Miss Thesiger, doubtfully, and added, after a 
pause, “ Don’t we—mustn’t you—must it be dark ?” 

“Not exactly,” I said. “ But it must be gloom, so to speak. 
The face cannot appear in full light. That stands to reason. On 
the other hand, it can’t very well emerge out of blackness. The 
face of your future husband will rise in a twilight. We want a 
gloaming—I thought of that. There is no moon to-night, or we 
might have used her; and the stars are in eclipse.” I struck a 
match, and the flare filled the grey room with moving shadows. 
Miss Thesiger darted an uneasy glance at the open door. 

“Won't they ” she hesitated. 

“Yes, they will. I’m going to shut it,” I said, as I lighted 
a wax taper I had taken from the ballroom. I closed the door 
gently. 

“* Of course, it’s awfully silly,” said Miss Thesiger with an 
embarrassed little laugh. ‘* Don’t I—do I hold the taper ?” 

“How can you hold the taper and peel the apple at the 
same time?” I asked. ‘* No; I’d better hold the light.” 

Miss Thesiger looked at mein doubt, as if she distrusted me. 
She was clutching the apple tightly, and her breath was coming 
fast. Perhaps it was only the result of the last dance. I got out 
my knife and gave it to her. 

“I begin at the top, don’t 1?” she enquired, breathlessly. 

“Begin at the top, go on to the bottom, and then stop,” I 
enjoined solemnly. 

** How funnily you speak—just as if you believed in it,’ she 
said with her fluttered laugh. 

She began in a great flurry, and nearly cut her finger. 


“ 
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‘“©Oh!” she said, **I couldn’t see. The light ” I stood 
nearer, and the taper glowed in the soft curves of her neck. | 
moved a little nearer still. Miss Thesiger’s fingers trembled as 
she peeled. She became conscious of my proximity, and threw a 
glance at me. 

“But you mustn’t, Mr. Huxtable,” she stammered. ‘ You're 
so near that You see, it wouldn’t be fair if you stood where 
you would be reflected,” she went on, exhibiting confusion; and 
her cheeks were more aglow in the light I carried. ‘‘ Besides i:s 
being ridiculous,” she added. 

“I beg pardon,” I replied. ‘I was so interested that | 
forgot. Besides, I was afraid you’d cut yourself.” I retired 
step or two. 

‘‘Of course it’s all just silly nonsense,” observed Mi 
Thesiger, as she went on peeling. 

She looked in the mirror, on which the light gioomed. 
she looked up her face was divinely pretty, and as sweet! 
innocent as a child’s. I pulled out my watch and looked at it. 

‘Oh, what’s the time?” she asked, eagerly. 

“It wants a minute or so to midnight,” I replied.‘ The: 
is no hurry. Peel slowly, and keep your eyes on the mirro.. 
Something will happen soon.” 

I spoke impressively. ‘ Oh!” said Miss Thesiger, wii 
parted lips. “Oh, Mr. Huxtable!” she added, as an after-thoug! 
of protest. But she still tremulously peeled the apple, starin 
eagerly at the glass. I put out a hand and touched her shoulder 
She started violently. 

“What is that? Oh!” 

“I’m sorry,” I said, humbiy; ‘but that bow wante 
adjusting.” 

‘*‘ Please don’t,” she said faintly, not looking at me, but a 
the glass. ‘*I’m—is it twelve yet?” 

‘** Not quite,” said I. ‘* We shall hear the big clock chiming 
And the church bell can reach us here.” 

My eyes wandered from her face to her hands, which wer: 
moving more awkwardly than ever at their work. I put out 
my hand towards hers and touched her fingers. 

“Oh!” she cried, but did not take her eyes from the glass. 

“I'm afraid of the knife,” I explained. ‘ Piease let me 
guide you. You'll cut——” 

“No, no,” she shook her head firmly, but her gaze never 
wavered. ‘It wouldn’t be right. I’m sure it would spoil it. 
You won’t be——Please goa little farther off, Mr. Huxtable. It 
wouldn’t be fair if you stood so near—as that.” 

I stepped back again reluctantly. As the time went on it 
was obvious that her excitement increased; it had swelled into 
an agitation. Thecolour flew in her face; her bodice moved 
upon her heart. 

“Ts it very nearly midnight ?” she asked. 

“Very near,” I returned. 

‘I’m nearly to the end of the apple,” she said. ‘I see 





nothing.” There was no talk of scepticism by now, only 
disappointment. 


“Courage,” I urged. ‘Courage. There’s time yet”; and 
then unexpectedly the taper went out. 

Miss Thesiger uttered a cry of alarm. ‘Oh what—oh 
where are you?) What has happened?” she asked in distress. 
I groped in the dark (and it was very dark), but I could not 
find her. 

“Where are you?” I called. 

“Here,” answered Miss Thesiger, in a tearful voice. ‘Oh, 
where are you?” 

I heard her skirts somewhere near, and moved in that 
direction cautiously. ‘It’s ail right,” I explained. ‘I can soon 
find the door, but I want to find you first. You mustn’t be 
alarmed.” 

At that instant I fell over a chair, and the noise drew a tiny 
shriek from Miss Thesiger. ‘‘Oh!” she cried. 

It was not “Oh!” I said, but happily it was under my 
breath. 

‘«‘ Please strike a match,” urged Miss Thesiger. ‘Oh, you 
must, Mr. Huxtable.” 

“I’m sorry I had only the one—stupid of me,” I replied 
apologetically. 

‘* We shall never get out,” said Miss Thesiger, hysterically. 
‘*‘ Please find the door. Oh, how dark it is! Aren’t there any 
windows?” 

“The night without is as dark as within,” I explained. 
“But I'll get to the door. I know now. It wants about four steps 
to where the old chest is, and then it’s only a yard to the door. 
Here goes. One, two, three——” At the third step I cannoned 
into Miss Thesiger. ‘* Oh!” she cried. 

Finding myself in that vantage I held her tight, as though to 
save her from falling. ‘Are you hurt?” 1] asked her tenderly. 

‘“ No—o; I don’t think so,” she answered, faintly. 

“‘1’m awlully sorry,” I said, ‘but I had no idea you would 
be there, and I was trying to get tothe door. I won't let you 
go now I’ve found you”’; and 1 held her closer. Miss Thesiger 
made no resistance. I think she was scared. Indeed, I seemed 
to feel that she clung to me of her own accord. 
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«You're not frightened now?” I asked her, solicitously. 

«« No—o,” she said, faintly and hesitatingly. 

‘We can find the door together,” I said, cheeringly. “It 
must be in this direction now, for we turned half round, I think, 
when we—when I was so stupid as to run into you. One, two. 
Go very carefully, and keep one hand out before you in case of 
tables or things. Three—four——” I stopped. ‘I wonder 
where we are now; we ought to be——” 

, distant buzz of sound came to our ears, and immediately 
on teat a door creaked open behind us, and the lights of the 
wallery flashed sombrely into the room. Two men and a woman 
were visible on the threshold. 

-Oh!”" cried Miss Thesiger in dismay, and hid in my 
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arms. I stood still. Before me the mirror flashed back the 
lights. 

‘*No; it isn’t this room,” I heard a voice say, and the door 
closed. Darkness environed us once more. ‘The church clock 
boomed out on the night. I folded Miss Thesiger safer into my 
arms. 

“Oh!” she murmured, “did they see--do you think 


” 


they—— 
‘*No; you chose the best refuge, the only refuge,” I said 
boldly, and asked in a low voice, ‘“‘ And did you—did you see 
anything in the mirror just now ?” 
“Yes,” whispered Miss Thesiger, as the last stroke of the 
church bell clanged on the air. 11. B. Marriorr Watson. 


SIME CURIOUS SOUTH AFRICAN BIRDS. 


which are to Le found in the remoter parts of the 

country. There, in those far-away regions, where 
hea y game is still to be found, the face of Nature remains just 
as | nas appeared during long ages of the past, and all kinds of 
feat ered creatures are to be seen in their perfect and pristine 
stat’. Even it the hunter is pretty busily occupied with the 
cha”, there are often to be found odd days when men and horses 
neec rest, or when the expedition is moving from one camping- 
gro’ :d to another. The pursuit of ornithology, even if conducted 
in the humblest fashion, adds wonderfully to the delights of a 
huniing trip, and although the trouble and labour o: skinning 
and preserving specimens is a not inconsiderable addition to the 
labours—and they are neither light nor few—of hunting big 
game, | have always found in the results a rich and ample 
return for the time and trouble expended. 

In all parts of South Africa the season of the rains is, of 
course, the best time for collecting and observing birds. During 
this period, which may be stated roughly —except in Western 
Cape Colony—as from November to March, immense numbers 
of birds are attracted south. But even during the dry months 
of the South African winter, from April to October, which is the 
best and healthiest time for hunting up-country, plenty of birds 
are to be found wherever water occurs. The subject of the avi- 
fauna of South Africa is a very large one, and in a short paper 
or two it would be impossible to deal satisfactorily with more 
than.a few species. ‘Those I have taken for this article are trom 
among ‘the rollers, bee-eaters, cuckoos, jacanas, and the spur- 
winged plover. Before me, as I write, is one of the most lovely 
feathered creatures that even Africa, rich as it is in gaily- 
plumaged birds, can show. This is the lilac-breasted roller 
(Coracias caudata), whose colouring, even among this abnormally- 
brilliant group, is truly magnificent. The wings, rump, and 
tail exhibit a marvellous arrangement of light and dark blues 
and purples; the head and nape are tender green with a tinge of 
rufous; the back and wing coverts are more rufou-, with a 
suspicion of green; the forehead and chin are whitish buff, the 
breast of the richest jilac, streaked at the upper part with fine 
white lines, and having here and there a hint ot rufous, especially 
on the cheeks, where that colour strives curiously with the 
purplish lilac; the stomach and vent are a fine, pale, greenish 
blue. A more beautiful Lird, flashing as it does in the sunlight 
about the open acacia forests of Bechuanaland, Ngamiland, and 
other regions, 1s scarcely to be imagined than this peerless 
creature. The two ouier tail feathers, which are pale blue for 
half their length, darken suddenly to a blue-black, and taper off 
to the extremity ; they project 3in. or 4in. beyond the rest of the 
tail, and impart an additional touch of singularity to a sufficiently 
interesting bird. Moselika:se, King of the Matabele and father 
of the late potentate Lobengula, was in the habit of wearing 
these long feathers in his hair, and by up-country traders, 
colonists, and hunters this roller was, in consequence, often 
known as Moselikatse’s bird. The total length of this bird is 
about 15in., the wing 7in., and the long outer tail feathers 83in. 

The rollers are a curious and extremely handsome group of 
birds, placed by modern naturalists in the sub-order coraciz, in 
vhich are included the kingfishers, bee-eaters, hornbills, hoopoes, 
and the mot-mots and todies. They have strong, curved bills, 
‘ishtly hooked, and in this and other points have a somewhat 
crow-like resemblance. South African colonists persist in calling 
them “ blue jays,” a clear misnomer, which ought not to be 
persisted in. Four or five species are found in South Africa, 
c iefly north of the Orange River, south of which they are scarce 
and looked upon as rarities. These are C. nuchalis, the white- 
naped roller; C. abyssinicus, bearing a strong resemblance to 
tie species I have described, and having the same prolonged 

iter tail feathers; and C. garrula, the well-known European 
roller, which penetrates far south into Africa. During heavy 
tains I have seen very large numbers of this roller, and of the 
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white-naped roller in lower Bechuanaland and Griqualand West, 
nearly as far south as Kimberley. Rollers are active and rather 
quarrelsome birds, noisy, and even garrulous in their habits, as 
the scientific name of the European species indicates. They 
feed largely upon grasshoppers, locusts, centipedes, scorpions, 
tarantulas, and other insects, and are most useful in keeping 
down noisome and dangerous pests. I have seen them hawking 
butterflies constantly ; in this pursuit they are wonderfully adept. 
They will also devour frogs, lizards, and small snakes. The 
note, something like ‘ rac-rac-rac,” usually uttered on the wing, is 
harsh and discordant. The flight is swift and strong, but asa 
rule these birds, I suppose from the nature of their forest habitat, 
seem to prefer short passages. Sometimes they will rise toa 
good height, rocking or rolling violently as they descend, with a 
movement which has been very well compared with the motion 
of a boy’s kite when falling to the ground. From this habit the 
name ‘roller’ is obviously derived. It is, I think, the male 
birds which indulge more particularly in this practice, especially 
in the courting season, when their rocking gyrations are even 
extended to complete somersaults. On the high plateaux of 
Bechuanaland I have found these birds inhabiting the giraffe- 
acacia country, to which they are extremely partial, at an 
altitude of 4,000ft. above sea-level. They are abundant also in 
the same park-like forest country of Ngamilandand the Northern 
Kalahari—in the latter country usually only while the rains last 
and water is to be found. The marvelious colouring of these 
birds keeps far better in stuffed specimens than is the case with 
other species. ‘The example of the lilac-breasted roller, which I 
have beside me as I write, although it has been some years in my 
possession, looks as bright almost as when I first shot it. These 
birds, by the way, are very wary, and being swift fliers are not 
always easy to be obtained. 

Another most beautiful bird which I have by me at this 
moment is the rufous-winged bee-eater (Merops erythropterus), 
a gem-like little creature of which I obtained specimens at the 
reedy vleis and lagoons along the course of the Botletli River, 
Nzamiland. All the bee-eaters are notable for the splendour of 
their plumage, that lovely species Merops bullockoides, which | 
have obtained on the Limpopo River, being especially remarkable 
for its ruby throat, green upper plumage, buff head, bright blue 
rump, and deep electric blue stomach, separated from the 
crimson throat by a rich patch of buff-chestnut. The rufous- 
winged bee-eater, to which I have referred, yields no whit in the 
magnificence of its colouring to any of this perfect group. It is 
a small bird, somewhat larger and stouter than a swallow. The 
head and upper parts are of a shining green, the lower parts of 
the wings rufous, edged with dark brown. The tail is rufous, 
with a band of dark brown at the extremity, and one long, green 
feather running down thecentre. The throat and chin are of the 
richest yellow. Jo this succeeds a thin line of white and another 
of blue. Then follows a patch of black and another of chestnut, 
the rest of the under parts being rufous green. 

On a reedy pan of water at T’Kom, on the Botletli River, I 
shot a pair of these lovely birds, after long watching a number 
of them flitting swallow-like about the water. Often they would 
rest upon the branches of a tree, and from thence take periodical 
flights, displaying in the act their gem-like plumage to entire 
perfection. These and other bee-eaters feed largely on the wild 
bees which abound in many parts of South Africa. They are 
also partial to a reddish-coloured wasp. The long, sharply- 
pointed bill is well adapted for the capture of stinging insects. 
The bee or wasp is seized almost invariably across the body, 
and, the life being instantly squeezed out of it, is at once 
swallowed. Sometimes the bee’s end is hastened, if it has not 
been quite deftly seized, by a blow or two against a branch. 
‘The European bee-eater (Merops apiaster), which is among the 
birds found in South Africa (where it nests) during the rainy 
season, is, by the way, well known as a troublesome foe to bee- 
keepers in Southern Europe, by whom it is cordially hated. To 
the Boers of South Africa this bird is known as the Berg 
Schawler, or mountain swallow. Bee-eaters breed usually in the 











soft, sandy banks of rivers, where they may be seen often in 
large numbers. 

Next on my list is the big Senegal, spur-heeled cuckoo 
(Centropus senegalensis), which, to my mind, is quite one of the 
most singular of the great cuckoo family. When first my 
hunting comrade and I set eyes on these birds, with their long 
tails and strong, decurved beaks, fluttering heavily, with curiously 
sluggish flight, from one vast reed-bed of the Lake River 
(Botletli) to another, we were inclined to take them for some 
kind of hawk. But having shot specimens, it was at once clear 
that they were gigantic cuckoos. In length, these birds extend 
to between 17in. and 18in. The whole of the under plumage, 
from the throat to the rump, is a creamy, or, rather, a dirty 
white. The head (which, by the way, is distinctly crow-like), as 
well as the back of the neck, is black, with purplish reflections. 
The back is reddish brown, while the long tail feathers are 
very dark brown. The wings are rich chestnut in hue. 
These birds feed mainly upon insects, which they obtain 
in abundance among the vast reed-beds, extending for miles, 
at the lower extremity of the Botletli, where one strikes 
it after crossing the Kalahari Desert. It was curious to see— 
as one constantly did—these great cuckoos hanging on to a 
single tall reed, which here grows to a height of 14ft. or 15ft. 
The legs are longish, and the lengthy claws—two in front, two 
behind—well adapted for clinging to such supports. Their large 
size, singularly sluggish flight —they never seemed to care to fly 
more than rooyds. at a time, and that at a slow, laboured pace— 
and their plaintive scream, ‘ hoo-hoo,”” made them very remark- 
able and always-to-be-remembered birds. I never saw them in 
other parts of South Africa. 

Equally remarkable in their way, though of widely diferent 
habits, were some other birds to be found on this same Ngami- 
land river. These birds we first saw apparently accomplishing 
the impossible feat of walking on water. A closer inspection 
showed that they were running briskly about on the thinnest 
film of floating weed, which, in the more stagnant reaches of the 
river, covered much of the surface. They move in the same 
manner over the lotus leaves of African rivers. Having shot a 
pair of these singular birds, I was able to identify them at once 
as jacanas, belonging to the species Parra africana. Ages of 
evolution have manifestly adapted these birds to the life they 
lead. It is marvellous to note how they are able to support 
even their light weights on the trembling scum of weed and 
vegetation, often no thicker than our common duckweed, upon 
which they spend so much of their existence. A glance at the 
long, thin, spidery feet explains how the feat is accomplished. 
The three slender front toes are, in adult specimens, often 3in. 
in length; the single hind toe is slightly less. Spread over the 
floating weed-film, these slender feet easily support the perfectly- 
distributed weight of the bird above. The legs are long and 
slender, and with the light frame remind the spectator of green- 
shanks, redshanks, and other wading birds. In height this 
bird stands some Ioin. or 11in. The head is somewhat rail!-like, 
the bill about 14in. long. The plumage of these most interesting 
and unique birds is extremely handsome. The whole of the 
body colouring is a rich chestnut or bright cinnamon brown. 
The back of the head and neck is black. The fore part of the 
neck is white; beneath this extends gradually an ample and 
resplendent gorget of shining gold, which covers the whole of the 
breast. This golden hue fades a good deal after death. Still, in 
two specimens which I possess, shot on the Lake River, the 
wonderful beauty of the plumage, as well as the pertect structure 
of the bird, are at once apparent. 
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These jacanas we found consorting in small parties. The 
are lively, cheerful creatures, playing with and chasing one 
another a great deal. They fly fairly well, but make use ot 
their long legs and spidery feet as long as they can. A lesser 
species, "Parra capensis, is also found in South-East Africa, 
Various species of jacanas, all having a certain family resemblance, 
are found in different parts of the world—in India, Cochin China, 
the Malay Archipelago, Australia, Madagascar, South - 
Central America, and some of the West Indian Islands, | do 
not know of any creature more perfectly adapted to its strange 
life on the surface of rivers than these most elegant and beautify! 
birds. The older naturalists placed the jacanas next to the rails 
and gallinules; later authorities include them among the 
charadriiformes, with the plovers, sandpipers, snipes, pratin: oles, 
coursers, crab-plovers, seed-snipes, stone-curlews, and so [| srth, 
In their actual habits they resemble the rails in being far nore 
aquatic than any of the birds with which they are now gro. ped, 
Situate as their habitat is, always somewhere upon the \ iter, 
these birds are not often easy to retrieve unless the sport man 
is provided with a boat. Whenever I obtained the few - »eci- 
mens I sought, I had to wade into the river armpit and «ven 
chin deep. As the Botletli is a stream much haunte’ by 
crocodiles, I was always glad to find myself with my prize: safe 
on land again. The jacana is not often seen in Cape Co ony, 
The rivers there are too few and too violent in their cours: ; for 
its liking. It prefers the sluggish streams of a flat country. | 
never met with it in the Transvaal or Bechuanaland, but o: the 
river systems about Lake Ngami it is pretty common. 

One more bird, the spur-winged plover, closes my list. In 
Africa two forms of this lapwing occur, One is Hoplop‘:rus 
spinosus of the North Ethiopian region, well known in E: ypt, 
which is crested, and has black and white plumage and a brow nish 
back. This is the strange bird credited by the ancients with 
seeking its food in the mouth of the crocodile. From modern 
observation it would seem that this habit is in truth one of ard 
fact and not of fiction, and that this plover does actually ente; the 
mouth of the crocodile, and pick leeches and other food from the 
cavernous and dangerous recesses. In the South African species 
(Hoplopterus speciosus) this trait has never, that I am aware of, 
been recorded. This species, sometimes called the blacksmith 
plover, is a handsome, but extremely irritating, bird. The 
Bechuana designation of this noisy creature is Setula tsipi, 
signifying ‘‘iron-hammer” or ‘ blacksmith,” and the name has 
been perpetuated by Mr. J. H. Gurney in Andersson's ‘ Birds of 
Damaraland.” This is a handsome species, not crested like its 
northern relative, and clad for the most part in sable plumage, 
relieved, on the head, back of the neck, the upper part of the tail, 
and lower portion of the stomach with pure white. The shorter 
wing feathers are ashy grey. At the point of each shoulder is a 
sharp black spur, which this pugnacious bird makes use of in 
fighting. 

Handsome though it is, this spur-winged plover is, to the 
sportsman and naturalist, one of the least welcome of all feathered 
creatures. No sooner does it set eyes on a human being than it 
raises its sharp metallic voice and begins to inform the whole 
neighbourhood of the fact. Wildfowl are disturbed and begin to 
take wing, and I have even seen heavier game, such as lechwe 
water-buck, alarmed and set in motion by this clamorous busybody. 
The only specimen of this bird that I now possess [ shot by a 
lagoon near the Botletli River, in sheer annoyance at its screaming 
attentions. I was wiidfowl-shooting, and the bird—it happened 
to be a single one—came feinting and turning close to my head, 
alarming the entire locality by its vehement clamour. For the 
sake of my own peace and my intended 
: sport, I was compelled to shoot it. 
~ these birds are extremely fond ot 
water, and are seldom found far away 
from it. They fly in small flocks, 
except, as with our English lapwing, 
during the pairing season. The flesh 
is very fair eating. This plover is found 
much more abundantly north than south 
of the Orange River. No bird that I 
am acquainted with seems to have such 
a rooted detestation of mankind. 

H. A. Brypen. 


FROM THE FARMS. 


THe Price oF WHEAT. 

UCH anxiety continues to ve 
felt as to the course w ch 
is likely to be taken by :he 
wheat market during he 
next few months. Acc “d- 

ing to the latest reports the En, ish 
wheat crop of 1905 is one of he 
best on record. Probably there re 
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in ‘he kingdom that have less than an average yield, while the 
majority of counties are well above it. 


point inconnection 
with this is that 
the price is very 
much below what 
might have been 
expected. It is 
rising by coppers 
at a time, but that 
is generally what 
happens at this 
season of the year, 
and it would take 
a great many rises 
of 2d. to make up 
for the 3s. 6d. 
which is the differ- 
ence between the 
price of wheat at 
the present 
moment and the 
price that it 
obtained twelve 
monthsago. Nor 
is the reason very 
far to seek. The 
imports of wheat 
in the first month 
of the new cereal 


year were 2,193,800qr., as compared with 1,988,397qr. in the 
corresponding month of last year. 


measure due to the extraordi- 
nary quantity of wheat that 
has been raised in Canada. 
The reality cheats expectation. 
It was believed, with very good 
cause, that the falling off in 
the export from Russia, and 
the increased consumption in 
the United States, would pro- 
bably have the effect of en- 
hancing the price of wheat ; 
but the extraordinary character 
of the harvest in Canada has 
upset these calculations, and 
lience the fall in price that bas 
taken place. 


\HITE-BELTED GALLOWAYS. 


The white sheeted or 
belted breed of Galloway cattle 
is little known outside the few 
districts in the North of 
England and South of Scot- 
land where a limited number 
of pure-bred herds exist which 
trace back an unbroken lineage 
lor about 100 years. The 
Haltwhistle district in North- 
umberland has probably been 
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the chief home centre of the 
breed since the Galloway Herd 
Book Regulations, directed 
against all but uniformly black 
hair, led to the decrease of 
their numbers in their native 
counties, Wigtown and Kirk- 
cudbright. There is a proposal 
on foot, which receives much 
favour, to establish a White- 
belted Galloway Herd Book. 
Apart from their value as pic- 
turesque park cattle, it is fully 
realised by those who know 
their intrinsic merits that the 
breed is worth preserving and 
propagating as one of the 


‘numerous unique and valuable 


local varieties of British cattle. 
They are low, thick-set ani- 
mals, extremely hardy and 
robust in constitution, and, on 
the moorland pasture on which 
they graze, can generally be 
left in the open all the year 
round, requiring little ‘food 
beyond what Nature provides, 
and no special attention even 
during the calving season. 


They are excellent beef cattle, and the cows, as a rule, superior 
in milking powers to their relatives the black Galloways. 


Juno, the two 
Venuses, and 
Ridley Lady all 
belong to the 
Hon. Franvcys 
Bowes Lyon of 
Ridley Hall, Bar- 
don Mill, North- 
umberland, and 
are descended 
from the _ first 
animalsofthe kind, 
said by tradition 
to have been taken 
into the North of 
England, to 
F eatherstone 
Castle, trom 
Dumfriesshire, 
about the begin- 
ning of last cen- 
tury, by Lady 
Melville (Lady 
Jane Hope ot 
Hopetoun). The 
breed spread 
among the ten- 
antry on the estate 
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and from them to the rest of the county, and were known for 
The white marking is not unlike 
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that which belonged to the red-sheeted 
breed of Somerset, now extinct. The 
belt extends right round the body, and 
involves the fore quarters and two front 
teats of the udder. The skin under the 
black hair is naturally black, but, 
curiously enough, although the skin 
growing the white hair is mostly white, 
a black margin of fully half an inch in 
breadth extends under the white hair, 
at both its anterior and posterior edges, 
and round black spots of skin, which 
can only be discovered during summer 
when the coats of hair are thin and 
short, are dotted over the belt areas of 
some of the finest specimens of the 
breed. The cow with two belted suck- 
lings, and the two young animals, bulland 
heifer, about fifteen months old, belong 
to Mr. Percy O. Laidlaw, of Stonecroft, 
Northumberland. All sprang from the 
same parent stock. They show good 
symmetry of form, and an abundance of 
woolly hair ready to act as a protection 
against the cold and wet of winter. 
Doubtless the breed only requires to 
be better known to be widely appreciated. 
THe History of PERMANENT PasTuRE. 

In avery valuable contribution to 


the Journal of the Board of Agriculture on the formation of 
permanent pastures, Professor Middleton gives 


account of the 
history of this 
operation in agri- 
culture. The 
sowing of pasture 
plants, he tells us, 
dates back to the 
middle of the 
seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Walter 
Blyth, who wrote 
about that time, 
describes as a new 
improvement the 
introduction of 
Flanders red 
clover. Sainfoin 
and lucerne were 
probably _ intro- 
duced about the 
same time under 
the name of 
French grasses. 
In the eighteenth 
century Lisle 


makes mention of 
the Wiltshire 
farmer who was in 
the habit of sowing wild white and red clover, and who obtained 
his seed from Sussex, where it was much “practised” at the 
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time. 


According to Miller, a writer of the eighteenth century, ie 


earliest mention of rye grass occurred in a work on Oxfords!) 





JUNO. 


but no grasses. 


published by | ot 
in 1677, but Pro- 
~ fessor Middleton 
thinks that in «l 
probability 
Worlidge w 

before him. Art! 

Young, in 

‘*Annals of Agi 

culture,” 1784, 

describing the 
system used by 
Coke of Holkbam, 
says that in ordet 
to secure sheep 
pasture on the 
light soil of North 
Norfolk, Coke 
found it necessary 
to lay down land 
for two, three, o1 
four years, and in 
these temporary 
pastures he used 
sainfoin, red 
clover, white 
clover, trefoil, rib- 
grass, and burnet, 
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The introduction of natural grasses was due 


to Benjamin Stillingfleet, the eighteenth century naturalist. 
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In 1789 William Curtis, the botanist, 
published certain “ Practical Observa- 
tions on the British Grasses,” and he 
was followed by George Sinclair, who 
wrote a standard book on the subject 
in 1824. Since his time the chiel 
writers on British pasture plants have 
been Lawson, Faunce de Laune, 
Fream, Carruthers, Sutton, and Elliot. 
Professor Middleton’s own advice in 
regard to the laying down of permanent 
pasture ought to be carefully studied 
by every practical farmer, as it is 
thoroughly well informed, practical 
and to the point. 


MILK FacrToriegs. 


The history of the attempt to forn 
a huge milk factory in Staffordshire i 
full of instruction for the agricultura 
public. For a long time it promise: 
extremely well, but while negotiation 
were proceeding, farmers got into th 
way of sending their milk to Londc 
and other centres of population. Nov 
as we have very frequently pointed o1 
in these columns, it is much moi 
convenient to sell milk in the raw tha 
to convert it into butter or cheese ar 
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dispose of these 
products. In sup- 
plying milk, the 
British farmer has 
no competitor, for 
it is one of the few 
products that are 
not sent in from 
abroad. It is, in 
fact, the only 
monopoly remain- 
ing. It may be 
in consequence of 
this or not, but the 
fact is there all 
the same that the 
price received for 
milk is very much 
greater than the 
price received for 
the same quantity 
when it is made 
into butter or 
cheese. The milk 
trade involves 
comparatively 
little trouble or 
outlay of capital, 
and it isa business 
conducted on a basis of realy money, always a great convenience 
in itself to the agriculturist; therefore, it would be unwise to 
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form . milk — fac- 
tories where there 
is a good sale to 
the ordinary milk- 
dealer. But we do 
not say this to dis- 
courage the 
attemptsat organi- 
sation; on the 
contrary, farmers 
may combine with 
advantage even 
for the purpose of 
selling milk, and 
where their hold- 
ings are situated 
too far from the 
centres of popula- 
tion to make this 
remunerative, they 
may to their great 
profit establish 
factories where the 
product of the cow 
will be converted 
into bitter or 
cheese. It all 
depends upon situ- 
ation. Neara town 
the dairy farmer who sells milk only has the best of it; away 
from the town the butter-maker has the advantage. 


o*~ 
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LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS ON HOUSES. 


HE thunder-storms during this summer, with their sequel 
of damage to farms and cottages and the loss of nume- 
rous sheep and cattle, have revived a somewhat languid 
interest in the subject, and the old false ideas as to the 
protective influence of lightning conductors are again 

repeated. A house is struck, and perhaps set on fire, by 
lightning; and the owner of a similar building imagines that, 
because a metal rod has been erected some time or other 
and run from the top of one of the chimneys to earth, he is 
immune from danger, and in fact that his house is protected. 
This failacy has arisen in a very curious manner; it was not 
promulgated by Sir Benjamin Franklin, the celebrated American 
scientist and rebel, who divided his time between bringing out 
many inventions (the most notable being that of the lightning 
conductor) and making things unpleasant for His Majesty King 
George’s troops. Franklin apparently never suggested the use 
of a single rod for the protection of the whole of a building; in 
fact, in a letter written from Paris in 1767 he says: “ The 
pointed rod either prevents a stroke from the cloud, or if a stroke 
is made (t.¢., to the rod) conducts it to the earth with safety to 
the building.” There is little doubt that ke would have put a 
lightning conductor on every chimney or spire of the house. 
However, the French Academy of Science in 1823 evolved the 
‘“‘ protected space,” to which they gave the name of ‘the 
double cone of Charles,’ in honour of one of the Academicians. 
In other words, this meant that an area made by taking the top of 
the lightning rod as the apex of the cone, and, for its base, 
a circle with a radius twice its height, could not be struck. This 
theory lasted until 1855, when it was altered to a cone having a 
radius equal to its height; and the Lightning Rod Conference, 
which was formed by the efforts of the Royal Meteorological 
Society in 1881, for the purpose of investigating the action of 
lightning, practically confirmed the idea of a protective area; 
but in their report they added the following note, that ‘though 
this may be sufficiently correct for practical purposes, it cannot 
always be relied on.’ The recent report of the Lightning 
Research Committee, which was organised in 1900 by the Royal 
Institution of British Architects and the Surveyors’ Institution, 
at the suggestion of the writer of this article, not only condemns 
the idea of an area of protection, but also points out that a 
lightning conductor, to be effective at all, must be arranged 
in a different manner to those usually fitted by so-called 
experts. 

To understand the subject one mast first of all consider what 
it is we have to deal with. The old views were that all lightning 
discharges were alike, and when the thunder-cloud was, so to 
speak, filled up with electricity, the lightning broke away from 
the cloud and descended to earth, selecting the most prominent 
object. Therefore, the highest chimneys on a house would 
invariably be chosen ; and, forthis reason, the lightning conductor 
was, as a rule, fixed to this stack. An analysis of the Committee 
observer’s reports of various strokes which occurred during 
1901-5 shows that the flash may fall on any part of a building 





and ignore the lightning rod. One of the most instructive 
examples was that of Possingworth House, Heathfield, Sussex, 
which was twice struck in 1g02, and on the second occasion, 
although there were rods on every stack of chimneys, a small 
stone statue was shattered, which was considerably lower than 
the numerous conductors, the lightning ignoring these and 
descending to earth by a devious path through the framework 
of a conservatory. 

What really takes places during a thunder-storm has been 
clearly demonstrated by Sir Oliver Lodge, who divides the 
strokes into two categories, A and B. The action of the former 
somewhat agrees with the old ideas, namely, the cloud becomes 
highly charged, and discharges steadily, and in this case, if the 
lightning conductor happens to be struck, it may fulfil its purpose, 
and lead the flash to earth, and, at any rate, it is of some good 
in neutralising the force of the stroke. However, with the 
B stroke more complications arise, and the ordinary single con- 
ductor is of little avail. To produce this effect it is necessary for 
two clouds either to discharge one to the other, and so to 
precipitate a spark to earth, or a cioud above another one 
may form what is termed a “ condenser,” and a discharge takes 
place from the first to the second. The free charge on the earth 
side of the cloud is suddenly relieved, and a disruptive flash from 
the latter to earth takes such an erratic course that, quoting the 
words of the report, ‘‘ No series of lightning conductors of the 
hitherto recognised type suffice to protect a building.” 

The damage done to Possingworth House is an example of 
what might occur with a B flash. Here we have an excellent 
example of the old form of single conductors, recently installed, 
and in good order; and the question which naturally arises is, 
why did they fail? This will, it is hoped, be made intelligible 
when we consider what system of protection should be employed. 
To understand the characteristics ofa flash of lightning one must 
clear one’s mind of any preconceived ideas as to its following the 
rules which govern the uses of electricity in the service of man, 
and whereby our tramways are propelled, and streets and houses 
lighted. And this leads one to expose another fallacy, that is, 
to ensure safety one has only to provide a conductor of large 
area; for instance, a rod a foot thick would be an ideal protector; 
but it is now known that a conductor of this area would be 
absolutely dangerous, and a few small wires would be much 
more efficient. The writer has often been asked which is the 
safest part of a house during a thunder-storm. It is easy to point 
out the most dangerous, namely, the vicinity of the ordinary 
lightning conductor, which, in the very act of carrying the dis- 
charge to earth, gives out sparks of great intensity, and these may 
jump by most roundabout paths to any other metal-work in the 
building. 

In some of the old installations the conductor has been fixed 
in a most dangerous manner; for instance, the Monument in the 
City had the lightning rod on the top connected to earth by 
means of the handrail of the staircase, so that anyone ascending 
the stairs during a thunder-storm ran considerable risks. The 
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intensity of a B flash can be appreciated by referring to the 
stroke which damaged a house last year at Englefield Green, as 
a lateral discharge from the lightning rod blew a hole through 
the solid brickwork and wrecked the adjoining room. Similarly 
at St. Pancras Church in 1902, the side flash from the conductor 
travelled over the lead roofs to the hot-water system, and 
partially destroyed the electric wires on its way to earth. These 
are not singular examples, as the damage which is referred to in 
the observers’ reports on the forty cases of buildings struck, 
although furnished with lightning conductors, is mainly due to 
deviation of the flash from the lightning rod, assisted in some 
cases by the faulty earth connections. 

A lightning conductor may be divided into three parts. 
First, there are the points, whose function is to discharge part of 
the electricity which collects all over a building during a storm ; 
secondly, there is the main rod, usually a copper tape, which is 
unfortunately much crippled in its utility by being led in and out 
of projecting masonry, thus aiding the tendency of the flash to 
leave the conductor; and, lastly, the rod itself ending in the 
earth connection, the most important, but often the most 
neglected, part of the whole arrangement. A conductor, to be 
efficient, should run in a straight line from the top of the building 
to earth, and then should be buried in permanently moist ground. 
As this is not often obtainable near the surface, what is known 
as the Patent Tubular Earth has been recommended by the 
Lightning Research Committee. This consists of a pipe, 
furnished with a sharp perforated point driven as far as necessary 
into the ground; and the conductor, which passes down the 
tube where it is packed in charcoal, is kept wet by diverting 
a trickle of water from the nearest rain-water pipe. <A 
lightning rod arranged in the above manner may be relied 
on, if struck by the A flash; but, as previously explained, to 
shield the building against the possible effect of the more 
powerful B stroke, a great deal more must be done. If 
one considers for a moment, is it likely that so violent 
and erratic a thing as a flash of lightning, after travelling 
at such a marvellous speed through a mile or so of space, 
would consent to be led out of its course for the last few 
feet of its journey to strike a single conductor, while there is 
so much metal-work about a building, which, perhaps, does not 
offer such a continuous path? But lightning takes little heed of a 
gap, and a jump from metal to metal is easily accomplished ; 
therefore, the only really adequate protection for a house isa 


MOULTON 


VERY pleasant hour may be spent on a fine morning at 
Newmarket in watching the education of the two year 

- olds on the Severals at the lower “end of the town. 
The picture is a very pretty one, as the youngsters file past the 
onlooker, bending 
to their bridles 
and walking and 
trotting with the 
easy grace and 
elasticity of move- 
ment which are 
the peculiar attri- 
butes of the 
thorough - bred 
horse. All sorts 
of vehicles, noisy 
motor - cars and 
rattling carts, pass 
close by them on 
the road. Now 
and again some 
youngster will so 
far forget the im- 
passive calm of 
his patrician 
breeding as to 
indulge in a mad 
fling; but the 
quiet rebuke of 
the lad on his 
back soon brings 
him to reason, 
and the most 
nerve-shaking 
vehicles rarely 
meet with more 
notice thana 
quiet stare or a 
snort of disdain. 
Then one can 
cross the road yy 4, Rouch. LOVE 
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frame of wire entirely surrounding it, and, as this is impracticable, 
the conductors should approximately represent a skeleton cage. 
To carry out this idea is not nearly so difficult as it seems. | 
that is wanted is a number of small rods, erected in th: 
previously-described manner, connected together at a_ short 
distance above the ridge of the roofs by similar horizonta 
conductors, each on its way to earth being interconnected wit! 
all the metal-work of the building, such as any iron finials, rain 
water or ventilating pipes, etc., and so prevent the erratic flas| 

from leaving the system, and thus, what is most important, 
providing many paths for the lightning outside the building. 
Should it pass inside, destruction and fire are almost certain t 

ensue. 

A modified cage system need not be unsightly. It has bee: 
carried out on the methods advocated by the writer at St. Paul’ 
Cathedral, Westminster Abbey, and on_ several mansions 
without interfering with the architectural details. The cost ot 
the installation, though more than the unsatisfactory present 
method, is not great, as it has been found that iron as a materia! 
for the conductors, besides being relatively much cheaper, is fa: 
better electrically than copper. The rain-water pipes themselves 
make excellent down conductors, care being taken to see tha 
they are efficiently connected to the system. The whole question 
of protection is one of insurance. If it is desired to minimise the 
risk of lightning entering a building, it is certainly worth whil 
to have a proper installation ; but it is useless to pin one’s faith 
on the efficacy of one or more single isolated conductors, which 
should never be erected except, perhaps, in the case of a church 
spire or a house with a high tower. Even then, any lower roo! 
may be selected by the flash, and where these rods have already 
been fixed, it would be well to have them rearranged, to conform 
to the rules of the committee, so as to guard against a possible 
source of danger. 

It is to be hoped that the art of protection from lightning 
will follow the same course which has led to the better sanitation 
of country houses, and become a branch of electrical engineering, 
in the same way as the plumber has developed into the sanitary 
engineer. At any rate, architects should not neglect the rules 
of the Lightning Research Committee, which represent noi 
only the results of their own investigations, but also agree 
with the independent reports of the various continental autho- 
rities and committees who attach great importance to the 
subject. IXILLINGWORTH HEDGES. 
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and stroll quietly up the Long Hill, where in all probability 
the more advanced youngsters will be met with, indulging in a 
steady canter of some three furlongs. Already they have adopted 
their own peculiar styles of going ; some of them are swinging along 
with the precision 
of machinery, steal- 
ing forward with 
no apparent effort, 
quite in the style 
of future winners 
of great stakes; 
others, it may be, 
still a little shy oi 
the bridle, are in- 
clined to hang 
back. The cheery 
voices of their 
riders, however, 
give them courage, 
and they follow 
their schoolmaster 
up the Long Hill 
in the same direc- 
tion that we are 
taking on our way 
to Moulton Pad- 
docks. Here we 
are at the little 
hand-gate leading 
into the planta- 
taon, and 2 
pleasant walk 
sheltered by 
closely-grown firs 
and thorn trees 
leads us out 
into the Well- 
bottom Road, 
where we gather 
from a_ passing 
Copyright stable lad that 
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we shall find Mr. A. Price, the stud-groom, down by the 
twelve boxes; but before we get there we see Sir Ernest 
Cassel and some friends crossing a paddock in company with 
his trusty henchman; and so, continuing our way, we walk 
on till we find Mr. Price at the door of his own pretty 
cottage. He has just had a good tramp round the stud, but is 
quite ready to take charge of us and 
start off on another tour of inspec- 
tion, which begins with Love 
Wisely, who is the stallion in resi- 
dence. Foaled in 1893, the son of 
Wisdom and Lovelornis a beautiful 
type of a short-legged, powerful 
thorough-bred, with no lack of 
class and quality. He is remark- 
ibly good across the loins, and has 
fine scope and reach. There is 
no better-tempered sire at the 
stud, and well may Price feel 
proud of the condition in which 
the horse is kept. His flesh is 
firm and hard to feel, and as he 
turns over in his box, the sunlight, 
falling on his beautiful chestnut 
coat, shows him off to the best 
advantage. During his _ racing 
career, he won the Rous Plate at 
Newmarket when a two year old. 
As a three year old he won the 
Gold Cup at Ascot, beating Fiori- 
zel II., Omnium II., Laodamia, 
Victor Wild, and Sir Visto; in the 
Two Thousand Guineas he was 
second to St. Frusquin; and in his 
next season he won the Jockey 
Club Stakes of 10,000 sovs., beat- 
ing Chelandry and Velasquez. 
This horse is of the No. 11 family 
(Bruce Lowe). His sire, Wisdom, 
belonged to the No. 7 family, and 
his dam, Lovelorn, to No. 11, andit may be ofsome little interest 
to remark that Flying Fox (No. 7) was by Orme (No. 11) out ot 
Vampire (No. 7). As far as looks and breeding go, there is no 
reason whatever why Love Wisely should not become the sire «1 
really good race-horses. Close to Love Wisely’s roomy boa 1s 
gne in which Daira, a beautiful chestnut mare by Gallinule out of 
Tragedy, is reposing with achestnut filly by Ayrshire, and near at 
hand is Doctrine, by Ayrshire out of Axiom. She is a beautiful 
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stamp of a brood mare, and was herself a winner of the Corona- 
tion Stakes. She is just now occupied in taking care of her first 
foal, by Collar, by St. Simon out of Ornament. 

Leaving the yard where we began our inspection, we have 
to make our way across a portion of the stud farm, and while on 
the way, one is struck by the improvement effected in the land by 
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care and skilful management since Sir E. Cassel purchased the 
property from the trustees of the late Lord Gerard. Paddocks 
which were full of weeds and useless grasses have been plougtied 
up, manured, and resown, and the present crops of grass are as 
clean as any garden plot. They are fed off with sheep, and 
then allowed to grow up again before the mares are turned 
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loose in them. On tthe right-hand side of the road is a fait 
crop of turnips, growing in a piece of land where before nothing 
would grow but thistles. All sorts of expert advice was taken, 
learned professors of agriculture prescribed one treatment and 
another, but all without avail till Mr. Melville, a good Scotch 
farmer, who is now bailiff to Sir E. Cassel, advised farmyard 
manure and plenty of it. The remedy was simple, but it has 
succeeded. We have yet a little way to walk along the Well- 
bottom Road, which is bordered 
on either side by what will 
in time become a_ splendid 
avenue of chestnut trees, all 
planted in the time of the late 
owner. The new farm-buildings 
which we see on the left hand 
are not yet completed, but it is 
almost needless to say that they 
are admirably planned and 
arranged, and will be adapted 
to the convenient working of 
the farm. Knee deep in the 
pasture of a fourteen-acre pad- 
dock is a flock of Scotch sheep. 
In another enclosure of about 
twenty - four acres, cake - fed 
bullocks are doing their duty 
to the land and to themselves, 
and then we come upon a well- 
grown chestnut colt by Love 
Wisely out of the dam of 
‘Doctrine. There is much pro- 
mise for the future about this 
youngster, with his length and 
well-placed shoulders, nicely- 
turned back and quarters, and 
good limbs and joints. With 
him is a bay colt by Love 
Wisely out of Fleur d’Eté. A 
little further on one gets a 
glimpse of Mr. Lambton’s 
house and the racing stables, 
which are built of red brick 
Copyright. faced with white, and remind 

one not a little of a portion of 

M. E. Blanc’s stables at La Fouilleuse. Hereabouts are nine 
useful boxes, where are samples of the oats, straw, and hay used 
for the purposes of the stud; they are all home grown and of 
excellent quality. A sturdy chestnut colt by Diamond Jubilee out 
of Listen, by Charibert out of Re-echo, is enjoying himself 
in the paddock surrounded by shady trees. He is a-racing-like 
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youngster, and the white blaze un his face 
will be easily recognisable on a race. 
course. Very racing like, too, is the chestnut 
colt by Avington out of Duamia, 3; 
nicely-bred mare by Galliard out of Duenna, 
by Rosicrucian ; but the most taking-lookin, 
is the chestnut filly ticked with roan, b 
Ayrshire out of Daira. She is well let 
down, has plenty of bone, and mov 
well all round. The bay filly by Matc! 
maker out of Rose Gules, the dam 
Assiout, seems anxious that we shoul) 
not go away without seeing her do 
canter. She has every reason to | 
proud of the way in which she move 
and when she comes to a standstill, \ 
can see what fine depth and girth tl 
youngster has. There are yet the mar 
to see, and as we walk towards t! 
paddocks reserved for their use, 
meet Mr. Melville, who now has t! 
management of the farm in his hand 
He has much to say about the be 
course to pursue to maintain the pastur: 
in proper order for the well-being « 
the bloodstock. Whatever he has ¢ 
say is so interesting, and so much to tl 
point, that we can but regret the lack of tim 
to stay and converse with him on man 
subjects. One matter, however, which h 
mentions cannot fail to be of interest t 
many of those occupied in the rearing o 
bloodstock ; it is this—that just as differen 
elements of food have varying effects o1 
the human frame, so they have upon th 
development of young stock of any sort 
and of thorough-bred horses in particular. 
He goes on to point out that, with this 
fact before one’s mind, it is necessary 
not only to ensure a good growth of 
grass in the paddocks set apart for the 
young stock, but to be careful that the 
grasses selected are those which promote 
the growth of bone and muscle, as opposed 
to that of flesh and fat. An American 
plough with a “skimmer” attachment 
seems also to be a_ subject worthy of 
notice; it is especially useful in weed- 
infested land, the “skimmer” taking off 
a top spit and placing it in the bottom 
of the furrow turned up by the plough. 
In the Garden Paddock, close at hand, 
is Trysting Stone, a chestnut mare by 
Hawkstone out of Assignation, with a 
strong colt foal by Catch the Wind; she 
is a good lengthy mare, and has gone 
to Love Wisely. The good-looking black 
mare in yonder corner is Rose Gules, with 
a good foal by Sainfoin; and not far from 
her is April Morn, by Common out of April 
Fool, with a rare sort of foal by Love 
Wisely; the youngster has such size, length, 
bone, and shape that he surely must grow 
into a good one. Thérése II., a brown 
mare by St. Serf out of Sweet Duchess, 
is a brood mare of undeniable class; her 
young filly foal is by Love Wisely, and she 
has been on a visit to Cyllene. Another 
good stamp of mare is Musical Ride, by 
Galopin out of Listen; she shows great 
quality, and has plenty of power and 
substance as well. Just now she is very 
proud of her first foal by Love Wisely, 
who has thoroughly grasped the idea that 
his mother’s first and only duty is to look 
after his well-being and comfort. A 
wonderfully strong-backed filly foal by 
Marco is the daughter of Russet Brown, 
herself a useful type of roomy brood 
mare. One cannot help noticing the 
order and neatness which prevail at 
Moulton Paddocks. Money is freely laid 
out, but always with a practical object 
in view; and Sir E. Cassel is certainly 
fortunate in having secured the services 
of a stud-groom so completely devoted to 
the welfare of the animals under his 
charge as is his present representative, 
A. Price, of whom Mr. Pallin, the owner 
of the Athgarvan Stud, still retains a 
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kindly memory. The brood mares are the mainstay of a stud, 
and no doubt, as time goes on, the beautiful Moulton Paddocks 
will contain mares of proved quality and lineage, who will in due 
course produce animals capable of carrying the pretty silver grey 
and light blue cap of their owner to the front in the classic races 


of the day. T.-H. Bs. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE DIPLODOCUS. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘Country Lirz.”} 
r,—My object in trespassing upon your valuable space was rather to elicit 
tn to offer information, and I am extremely willing to accept the opinion 
t the diplodocus was aquatic, or, at any rate, that it was capable of 
ering the water without, perhaps, making that element its exclusive or 
ief habitat. Many existing reptiles divide their time between land and 
ter, being equally at home and comfortable whether in a tree, lying or 
wwling on level or rocky ground, floating or swimming on the surface of 
es and rivers, or lying submerged in swamps and stagnant pools for hours 
ether. The evidence as to the ayuatic habits of the diplodocus can 
rdly be said to be conclusive, nor is it of any special interest. The only 
int on which I wisked to lay stress was the attitude of the creature. Were 
legs of the diplodocus perpendicularly suspended? Did it carry its 3oft. 
neck horizontally ? It appears to me that these enquiries must be answered 
he negative. An example of a North American extinct reptile, which 
t have been first cousin to the diplodocus, may be seen in the osteological 
‘lection at the Jardin des Plantes in Paris. This monster has been set up 
rauch in the attitule of a kangaroo, resting upon its tail, the fore feet 
f grasping the trunk of a tree, and the head well elevated, as though the 
iile were browsing upon the foliage. Doubtless when it resumed a 
idrupedal position its legs wouid, with the feet, assume the Z-like form 
mon to lizards, and then, if the animal proceeded to devour ferns and 
or herbage growing upon the ground, it would in all probability rest upon 
stomach, as many lizards are accustomed todo, All this appears to me 
e applicable to the dipiodocus. I should be inclined to suggest that 
correct attitude would be something approaching that of the monitor 
rds, whilst it probably resembled the land tortoises in their vegetarian 
its. I any caseI await enlightenment from the readers of your excellent 
journal, which I am glad to find is much appreciated by our friends on this 
side of the Channel. —A. H. MATHEW, 37, Rue de Villejust, Paris. 
A MOST UNCOMFORTABLE WORLD. 
[To rHe Epiror oF ‘*CountrY LIFE.” ] 
Sir, —Tie photographs of a hatching out in your issue of the 2Ist inst. remind 
me ofa little rhyme I came across years ago, which may be unfamiliar to many 
It went, if I may trust my memory, thus: 
“© * Well!’ said the duckling, ‘ Well!’ 
As he looked at his empty shell, 
‘If this is the world that I dreamed about, 
It’s a jolly great pity I ever came out.’ 


of your readers. 


‘ My dear,’ said the duck, ‘ my dear, 

The world that you seek is not here. 

The world is a pond, and it lies out there ; 
You shall soon see life, so dcn’t despair.’ 


But the soul of the duckling soared beyond 
The weeds and the reeds of that muddy pond ; 
And it certainly is most atrocious luck 

To be born with a soul if you’re only a duck.” 


Apart from its intrinsic prettiness as a quotation for a cosy corner it is not 
without its merits. —E, G. 


NATURAL FALCONRY. 
(To THE EpiIToR oF ‘‘CountTRY LIFE.” 

Sir,—Although not so fortunate as the Highlander mentioned in the 
communication by ‘‘ Lichen Grey” in your issue of September 16th, in 
having seen an old eagle teaching her young one to stoop upon game in the air, 
several years ago I witnessed a somewhat similar circumstance. When wander- 
ing one summer day by the side of the Irthing, some distance from the little 
watering-place of Gilsland, cn the Cumberland border, I heard the distant 
screaming of a hawk, which I shortly saw swiftly approaching from the 
moors, and as it came nearer it was greeted by answering screams from the 
trees on the steep and lofty river bank opposite, from which a couple of 
hawks darted upwards, when the hastening bird, high above them, suddenly 
dropped, or flung from its feet towards them, a dead bird (not a peat), 
apparently a thrush, after which they instantly dashed, but seemed to miss 
i, as it appeared to me to have dropped through the trees to the ground. 
No dcubt the parent bird was thus giving a lesson to its young. A fropos of the 
communication in CouNTRY LIFE of September 3oth, on ‘‘ Gulls Feeding,” 
the following incident may be of interest: A lesser black-backed gull, 
injured in one wing, was kept in a public park not far from my house, and 
cne day, some four years ago, when talking to the park-keeper, I observed 
this gull, a few yards away, suddenly and vigorously stamping with each foot 
alternately on the smooth lawn, and looking keenly down, evidently for 
worms. I did not see it get any, but the park-keeper told me he hed often 
seen the same performance result in the bird’s success. —R. S. W. 


TARANTULA SPIDER IMPORTED IN BANANAS. 
(To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘CountTRY LIFE.’’] 
Sik,—Within the past six months two instances of the importation of 
so-called tarantula spiders in bunches of bananas have come under my 
notice. In both cases the spider was a half-grown example of Psalmopceus 
Cambridgii, a species common in Trinidad. Judging from the photograph in 
your issue of the 14th inst., the spicer your correspondent wishes to identify 
also belongs to that species. It may further interest your readers to know that 
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this spider is a member of the group popularly spoken of as ‘ bird-eaters,’ 
from the well-authenticated records of the killing of humming-birds and small 
finches by these monsters, which may rival a full-grown rat in dimensions. 
Properly speaking, they have no claim whatever to the title tarantula, 
which belongs by historical right to a much smaller and very different sort of 
spider, met with near Tarentum, as well as in other parts of Italy, where. its 
poisonous bite is believed to cause a kind of madness, curable only by the 
most frenzied and violent dancing on the part of the sufferer.—R. I. P-cock. 


[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘Country LIFE.”! 

Sir,—In your issue of the 14th inst. you give a remarkably good print 
from a photograph of a spider taken by Mr. W. J. Clarke from a crate of 
bananas at Scarbcrough. Itis not really a tarantula, being evidently of the 
sub-order Mygalomorphz, probably of the family Dipluride. If it is now 
dead (it should be put into not too strong methylated spirit), I will be glad 
to examine it and let Mr. Clarke know its position nearer if he would kindly 
send it to my address, 6, Clanricarde Gardens, London, W. If it is still 
alive, I would suggest that he send it to Mr. R. [. Pocock, Suverinten lent of 
the Zoological Gardens, Regent’s Park, who has had several similar in the 
Insect House. It would be interesting to know if Mr. Ciarke could ascertain 
where the bananas came from—lI presume one of the West Indian Islands 
The eyes come out wonderfully well in your picture, but the claws and other 
features have to be seen to ascertain its genus, much less its species. 
H. R. Hoe. 


PROSPECTS OF EGG-FARMING. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.” ] 

S1r,—I had hoped that the interesting article in your issue of October 7th 
was only the first of a series, as it leaves so many points untouched. I am 
anxious to get information on the following points: I have been keeping 
buff Orpingtons, and now would rather have a change, either to keep two 
different breeds of poultry with a view toa first cross, or to keep two different 
breeds separately. The soil here is stiffish, on chalk, and there is plenty of 
run in the park. I want fowls that are good for table and lay well also. I 
should like, if you recommend it, a breed that will cross with game birds. 
Can you tell me of a thoroughly practical book on poultry ?—A. PETo, 

[Of the breeds which are good for table and lay well also, the buff 
Orpington holds first place to-day. Why do you want to change? Unless 
you happen to have hit on a poor strain, you will hardly better yourself from 
the utility point of view; but if you wish to keep another breed, try white 
Orpingtons or Faverolles. The latter are not pretty, but they are useful, very 
hardy, and good layers and table birds. Then there are the speckled Sussex, 
splendid table fowl, and good layers. To cross with the game fowl, the 
buff Orpingtons would suit, or the Faverolles, but the pullets from this cross 
will be poor layers. The standard work on poultry is Wright’s book, the 
latest edition of which is now being issued in sixpenny parts. Mr. Edward 
3rown’s book, ‘‘ Poultry-keeping as an Industry,” will give you all the 
information you want. Get the fifth edition, the latest —Ep. ] 

—= es 
ARTIFICIAL INCUBATION. 
[To rHE Epiror oF ‘‘ Country Lirr.”] 

S1r,—The artificial incubation of eggs by means of the heat generated in a 
beehive, as was recently reported from the United States, certainly seems like 
a new departure, and may fairly be assumed to be a method adopted for the 
first time in the twentieth century. But as it is probably the general 
impression that artificial incubation is quite a modern invention, it may 
possibly interest some of your readers to know that the process was known at 
least as early as the fourteenth century, in proof of which I would refer them 
to ‘* The Voiage and Travaile of Sir John Maundevile, Kt.,”’ where they will find 
it stated—I am somewhat modernising the English and the spelling of the 
passage—‘‘ There is a common house in that City” (Cairo) ‘‘ which is full o! 
small furnaces, and thither the women of the town bring their eggs of Hens, ot 
Geese, and of Ducks, to be put into those furnaces. And those who keep 
that house cover them with the heat of horse-dung, without hen, goose, or 
duck, or any other fowl. And at the end of 3 weeks or of a month, they 
come again and take their chickens, and nourish them, and bring them forth, 
so that all the country is full of them. And this is done there both winter 
and summer.” Judging by analogy, this statement leads one to the conclusion 
that one would have to go back very much further than the fourteenth century 
to discover the first adoption of the practice, althongh the form may have 
varied in different ages or in different countries —W. Kemp-WELCH. 





YOUNG DUCKS IN OCTOBER. 

(To THE EpbiTorR OF ‘‘CouNTRY LIFE.” } 
Sir,—I think you and the readers of CounTRy LIFE may be interested in 
the following : On October 15th, Samuel Tovell, gamekeeper, Girsby Manor, 
Lincoln, was going round his birds in the usual way, when he thought he 
heard the cry of young ducks on a small lake close by. On going down by the 
side of the water he found to his surprise an old wild duck with seven youne 
ones she had just brought off. He caught the young ones, and with a deal 
of trouble caught the old one. He is now rearing the young with their 
mother in a coop. I think this is a very unusual thing at this time of the 
year, as wild duck are now in season.—G, REYNOLDs, Girsby Manor, 
Lincoln. 

WHAT IS His FRADE? 

{To THE Epiror oF ‘*Country LIFE.” ] 
Si1r,—I thought possibly that someone would have replied as to what the 
snail-catchers do with their ‘‘ spoil” (see page 431). I have had the curiosity 
to ask the men what becomes of the snails they hook out of the hedges, and 
the reply I get is that the glass-blowers use them.—T. CLARKE. 

DRACAENA TREE. 

{To THE Epiror oF ‘Country LIFE.”] 
S1tr,—It will hardly be believed that the photograph herewith is a draczena 
tree growing ina garden on the north-west coast of Scotland, between latitude 
58 and longitude 5. The seed, sent over from New Zealand about twenty 















years ago, has grown into this healthy-looking palm, making a Highland garden 
almost tropical. I took the photograph in July, when the tree was just coming 
into flower, as can be seen by the feathery bits of the palm, —D. HENDERSON. 








ENGLAND’S SAFETY: UNIVERSAL SHOOTING THE FIRST STEF. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*Country LIFE.”]} 
Sik,—At a time when Lord Roberts is so strongly urging the imperative 
need of a large reserve of trained shots as a national safeguard, some general 
move should be made to form miniature rifle clubs in all schools and villages 
on uniform and identical lines. Long ranges in this populous country are of 
little use, since the expenditure of ammunition, travelling, and time precludes 
any large number using them. Miniature ranges are the only available 
alternative. Every village or school boasting a cricket club should also have 
a miniature rifle club; but to ensure emulatiom and sustained interest it 
contests, a standard weapon, ammunition, distance, bull’s-eye, pull-off, and 
position should be adopted in all such clubs. At present clubs of all sorts 
and conditions are being started. The English love of competition is the 
strongest instinct, and must be utilised if interest in rifle-shooting is to be 
maintained. No beaten team or individual would admit inferiority unless 
using a weapon, etc., identical with that of the victor. I would suggest for 
universal adoption some such standard as follows: 1. That the rifle be M.H. 
pattern, ‘22-bore, taking long cartridge. 2. Ammunition, *22 calibre rim-fire 
cartridge—5gr. powder, 40gr. lead. 3. Distance, 5o0yds.; this range can 
be obtained anywhere, and is long enough for a high test of skill. 4. VPosi- 
tion—standing, as this is 
the best training for 
quickness and_ steadiness 
combined, and would pre- 
vent so many ties at this 
short range. 5. Minimum 
pull-off of rifle, 51lb. 6. 
Bull’s - eye, 2in.; paper 
targets. 7. Figure of merit 
of individuals : diameter of 
circle in inches in which 
the competitor can keep 
ten consecutive shots. 
Thus, with a_ generally- 
recognised test under fixed 
conditions, comparison 
would be interesting. A 
man with a 2in. F.O.M. 
would excite envy and ad- 
miration; like the plus 2 
golfer, all would know what 
it meant. A challenge 
shield should be competed 
for by the schools in each 
county, the winners qualify- 
ing for an ‘‘ All England ” 
trophy at Bisley. If ground 
can be acquired, the cost of 
forming a safe butt and 
starting a club with two 
rifles and ammunition 
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should be at most £15 to £20. Information as to details can be obtained of the 
secretary of the Miniature Rifle Association, Bucklersbury, E.C. Twen: Pt 
years’ experience of rifle practice convinces me that more men can | 
steady, trustworthy, accurate shots, in less time and with less expen 
than with the open range system now in vogue. —LEONARD Haywarp,. 
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+» thus, 





A LEGAL QUESTION. 
[To THE Eprror or ‘* Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I recently bought a piece of land, freehold (about one acre). /; 
builder. 


The conveyance was correctly drawn out, and I had a jay 
the ground, duly measured, inserted on the conveyance by an inde 


surveyor. The builder had built some houses on the lower part ic 
ground and railed them off, so that they were not included in th. sale. 
and the conveyance stated that there was no encumbrance wi ver 
During the negotiations the tenant of one of the houses was away jr as 
home, and therefore knew nothing of the sale until her return a {i lays 
ago. She at once informed me that the land behind her hous wax 
included in her five years’ lease, of which some three years was yet run, 
and that she included it to prevent building. The solicitor who d: ou 


my conveyance also drew out the lease, and was perfectly cognisant o} 
neither he nor the builder said one word about the matter, but, 
contrary, again and again stated that there were no encumbrances 
kind, Will you kindly state what is my remedy, and whether my cony 
over-rides the lease. 





I was making arrangements for building a hoy 
do not know now whether I can proceed in the matter. 
valuable paper will oblige—AJAx. 
[The vendor and his solicitor having suppressed the fact that a 

of the land purchased by you is subject to a lease, you are entitled t 
the conveyance set aside or to recover damages from both the parties 
should write to the solicitor, stating the facts and asking for an im: 
explanation, If the vendor declines to recognise your claim, you had 
instruct a solicitor to take proceedings. 


Any advice i: yur 





The solicitor who prepar 
conveyance may have rendered himself liable to serious consequences : 
however, think that when the matter is brought to his notice he will pro. xbly 
do what is right. Avoid litigation if possible. —En. ] 








AN OLD RETAINER. 
[To rHe Epirror oF ‘f Country LIFE.” | 
S1r,—-I think the enclosed photograph of an old farm horse, whose life o 
toil has extended over nearly half a century, may be of interest to y 
readers. I took the picture last summer on a farm in the village of E 
Harting, Sussex, where the old horse had actually lived and worked for forty- 
eight years, although the latter end of his life was spent peacefully in a 
pasture-land, The fact can be verified by anyone who cares to interview th 
owner, whose kindness to his livestock is well known. The young mar 
grazing at the back was 
the constant companio! 


declining years, and 1 


separate her from him, so 
that I was unable to obtai 
a picture of the horse alon 
—A. M. L. 


SHOT—OF COURSE! 
[To THE Epiror. } 
S1rR,—The white mag! 
here shown was shot c 
to Malvern, Worcest 
shire. It was seen abc 
the district for the 
three years, and was mt 
sought after, as a | 
price was offered for 
capture either dead 
alive. It seemed to h 
a charmed life, but at 
fell a victim to the lea 
shct. It was known 
breed each year with 
ordinary magpie, but 
young never differed in : 
way from the. ordi 
solour.—A. QUATREMA 








of the old horse in his 
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